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SIAMESE 


No. 480-1'/2” © No. 481-2!'/2” 
AKRON BALL-TYPE VALVES offer numerous advantages: 


Faster acting under pressure. 

Floating type ball assures better seal. 

Adjustable valve seat—simply loosen adapter and 
make sleeve adjustment. 

Adjustable packing nut on top of valve. 

Full flow waterway. 

Easy grip handles. 

No lubrication necessary. 

Never ‘'freezes"’ or sticks. 

Highest grade materials and precision workmanship. 

Low maintenance. 





Your Friction 


pall Valves 


Reduce 
Losses Wt 


Full Flow 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


AKRON BRASS MFG. COMPANY, INC. Wooster, Ohio 
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FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 

















Prepare Now 
for community defense with 


cians 








Ne. THAT air attack is more than a possibility, fire 
protection is a necessity for your community! 


That means bringing your department up to full 
strength by replacing obsolete apparatus with modern, 
dependable equipment. It also means advising manu- 
facturers on how to protect their industries in case of 
air attack. 


John Bean High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters are equally 
effective for local fire departments or manufacturers 
because of these five important fire-fighting exclusives: 


Carry their own water supply! Entirely independent 
of municipal water system in case of air attack! Go into 
action faster, too, because no time is wasted laying hose! 


BEAN 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG 
FIRE FIGHTERS 


Put fires out faster! Bean High-Pressure Fog absorbs 
heat instantaneously! 


Clear way for close-up work! Fog clears way through 
smoke and flames for a faster, safer entrance! 


Minimize water damage! Fog quickly turns into 
steam, causing little or no water damage! 


Require less personnel! Handling of hose lines and 
clean-up work minimized. Increases effectiveness of 
any department! 


Write today for complete information on how you can 
give your community effective civil defense with John 
Bean High-Pressure Fog Fire Fighters. 





BAY CITY, MICHIGAN, started its civil defense program recently 

by purchasing this John Bean High-Pressure unit. Carries 

its own water supply—provides two guns of 30 gallons each— 
850 pounds pump pressure. Delivered complete with all 
accessories. 


HIGH-PRESSURE FOG FIRE FIGHTER 


CAN BE MOUNTED ON MOST STANDARD TRUCK CHASSIS 
& FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
JOHN BEAN DIVISION, DEPT. 127, LANSING 4, MICH. © JOHN BEAN DIVISION (WESTERN), 426 JULIAN ST., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


BUILDERS OF BEAN HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
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# Type SH—S500 or 600 or 
750 Gallon Underwriter 
performance plus 60 gal- 
lons per minute at 850 Ibs. 
for high pressure fog. Three 
Stage. Gear Drive. Two 
suction inlets, 4”, 414” or 
5”. Two 214” discharge 
valves (3 on 750 Pump). 


DARLEY 
CHAMPIONS 


ARE UNEXCELLED 


FOR 
PERFORMANCE 
STAMINA 
ENGINEERING 


* Type S—Capacities 500- 
600-750 gallons per min- 
ute at 120 lbs. pressure. 
Two Stage. Gear Drive. 
Two suction inlets, 4”, 
4Y” or 5”. Two 214” dis- 
charge valves. (3 on 750 
Pumps). 


¥% Approved by National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and 
All State Insurance Bureaus 


& Type M — Capacities 
400-500 gallons at 120 lbs, 
Gear Drive. Two suction 
inlets, 344” or 4”. Two 
214” discharge valves, 


Front Mounts 


* Type KF—Capacities 400-500- 
600 gallons at 120 lbs. Gear 
Drive. 3144”, 4”, 414” suction. 
Two 214” discharge valves, 


Type JMS—300 gallons 
per minute at 150 lbs. or 
100 gallons per minute at 
600 Ibs. for high pressure 
fog. Two Stage. Gear Drive. 
Two suction inlets,3”. Two 
24” discharge valves. 


——i— § 


Type HM — 200 gallons 
per minute at 120 lbs. pres- 
sure. Gear drive through 
power take-off from truck 
transmission. Two suction 
inlets, 214”. Two 24” dis- 
charge valves. 


Sr 


PA 


i 


Uj 


% Type F — Capacities 400-500 
gallons at 120 lbs. Direct Drive. 
314, 4” suction. Two 214” dis- 
charge valves. 


Type JFS—300 gallons per min- 
ute at 150 lbs. Pressures up to 
1000 Ibs. Two Stage. Gear Drive. 
3” suction. One 24” and two 
144” discharge valves. 


For All Makes and 
Models of Truck 
Chassis 


Type H—100 gallons per mir 
ute at 500 lbs. pressure. Geat 
Drive. 214” suction inlet. 114" 
discharge valve, 


W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


Established 1908 


Chicago 12 
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NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
IN CANADA: NORTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD., BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
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2347 GR 


OGL Cmts (Ct ee Ma) 
SKIRT, ALSO IN SHORT HEIGHT. 


THAN THE USUAL, GIVING MORE 
PROTECTION - QUICK ADJUSTMENT. 





THICK GAUGE INSIDE GUM KNEE 
PATCH OF CREPE RUBBER - PRE- 
VENTS SHARP CRACKING. 






OUTSIDE, EXTRA RUBBER REINFORCE- 
MENT. 






NET LINING FOR AMPLE STRETCH 


LeU OUR Misa Bilt ae) Lae STURDY PULL-ON LOOPS, ON BOTH 


SIDES. 







WARM WOOL LINING THROUGHOUT. 
THIS ENTIRE BOOT IS VULCANIZED 
BY AMMONIA CURE - A PATENTED, 
a Ct ear ts 
















SPECIAL STIFFENING COLLAR TO 
MAKE IT EASY TO GET INTO THE 
OL 


SIX PLIES OF FABRIC AND RUBBER 
ais 





UU ha, Be See ae ieee!) 
RUBBER WITH SPECIAL THROAT STAY. 





ats US ee muita 
HERE - A 'SHINGLED” CONSTRUCTION 
WHICH DISTRIBUTES THE STRAIN. 
RESISTS SNAGGING AND GIVES 
MUCH LONGER WEAR. 


VEU Malem el Cee m@i hd ee 
ED, CUSHION INSOLE. 





REINFORCED LADDER SHANK, CARE- 
FULLY SHAPED TO FIT THE FIRE- 
MAN'S FOOT. 









MADE OVER A SPECIAL LAST, FULLER 
THROUGH THE ANKLE AND INSTEP. 
NINE PLIES OF FABRIC AND RUBBER 
AT THE VAMP. 








THICK SIDE GUARDS AT SHANK, 
GIVING PROTECTION AGAINST NAIL 


REINFORCING TOE CAP PROTECTION. OR SPLINTER PUNCTURING. 


EXTRA. THICK SUPE 


R-QUALITY SOLES. 








FULL SIZE HEEL 


a product of 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


BEACON FALLS, CONNECTICUT 
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Lewiston, Maine, Fire Department Rescue Operations 
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What's New in Fire Equipment? 


This month’s cover shows a well-soaked 
collie dog who found a friend in Private 
Marcel Thibault of the Lewiston, Maine, 
Fire Department. On January 15, the 
dog, with a disregard for safety more 
frequently found in humans, wandered onto the ice-covered 
Androscoggin River and got an unexpected swim. A call from 
the Lewiston Police Department brought the Fire Depart- 
ment with Aerial No. 2. 

A 25-foot ladder was placed on the ice and Private Thibault 
crawled out to attempt the rescue. In doing so, he joined the 
collie in the water when the ice failed to support his weight. 
Captain Eugene A. Beaudoin and Private Thomas Ouillette, 
also shown, were on hand to make the rescue successful. 

Several years ago the Board of Fire Commissioners pro- 
hibited Chief Z. F. Drouin of Lewiston from ordering such 
rescues because of the dangers they might bring to fire per- 
sonnel. After many appeals from citizens, Chief Drouin has 
continued to allow these operations on a voluntary basis, with 
good publicity for the Fire Department resulting. For further 
information on these activities, please turn to page 27. 


“Dog's Best 
Friend —a 
Fireman” 


Despite frequently published advice by 
fire protection authorities, city after 
city continues to make the same mistake 
when building new fire houses. This 
mistake is the provision of an apparatus 
room only large enough to house one truck, leaving no room 
for future growth of the department in the area served, and 
providing no space for the storage of reserve equipment that 
may be obtained with the purchase of new apparatus. One 
middle-western city recently built a fire station costing over 
$45,000 which has an apparatus room of only 17 x 38 ft. A 
17 ft. apparatus room will not accommodate two trucks 
abreast, and a room 38 ft. deep will not accommodate two 
trucks one behind the other. By adding about fifteen feet to 
the length and a dozen feet to the width of the room, the sta- 
tion would be large enough to house at least three vehicles 
without any major change in design. In other words the cost 
of housing one vehicle exceeds $45,000 and for an additional 
expenditure, which certainly need not be over 10 or 20 per- 
cent greater, the building could have been arranged to house 
three vehicles, including a junior aerial truck. The unit cost 
for housing one truck on this basis would be about $45,000; 
for two trucks perhaps $25,000 each; for three trucks, per- 
haps $20,000 each. 


Faulty 


Fire Station | 
Planning 


Dormitory 


Quarters 


The building of inadequate fire stations is a form of economy 
which can prove costly to a city in years to come. 


| Annual 


Meeting | 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association will be 
held at Detroit, Michigan, May 7-11, 
1951 with headquarters at the Hotel 
Statler. The meeting will open on Mon- 
day, May 7 with simultaneous program of the Fire Marshals’, 
Railroad, and Electrical Sections. The first general session 
will be held on Monday evening and will feature a speaker of 
national prominence. Other sessions will provide forums on 
Civil Defense, Municipal and Rural Fire Protection, Trans- 
portation, Flammable Liquids and Gases, Fire Detection 
and Extinguishment, and Public Education. 
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Small Fire Departments in Civil Defense 


by Horatio Bond, Chief Engineer, National Fire Protection Association 
Secretary, NFPA Committee on Civil Fire Defense 


NY very large city is likely to be a target for attack by 

A-bombs or other incendiary weapons in connection with 
any future war. [Of this there is no question. The role of 
members of fire departments in the suburban areas immedi- 
ately surrounding great metropolitan cities is less clearly ap- 
preciated than that of their associates in the big city fire de- 
partments. The big city fire departments expect to have to 
fight a lot of bad fires. What is expected of the smaller depart- 
ments, particularly suburban, volunteer and rural depart- 
ments, is less clearly defined. 

The members of small fire departments are not sure just 
how “steamed up” they should get over their civil defense 
responsibilities. They have a proper concern to do whatever is 
useful. Here are some suggestions which can be made to them 
at this time. 

The best advice which can be given to small fire depart- 
ments is that they get their organization on a sound footing 
with a company for each available piece of apparatus. Most 
small departments have extra pieces which could be manned 
and used in practice. In the case of volunteer and part-paid 
fire departments it is better to organize regular fire companies, 
where all the men will be on the same basis, than it is to set 
up some new companies purely for civil defense purposes or 
as auxiliaries. 

All of the men in all of the companies should complete a 
course of basic training such as is defined and carried out by 
the various state-wide training programs. There may prove 
to be some special training to be done for situations which 
may feature the A-bomb attack but, in general, the fire de- 
partment’s job will be to fight fires and the wartime fires will 
be the same kind of fires as peacetime ones except there will 
be a great many more of them. The important thing is to 
get all men on the rolls who have not taken that training to 
take it and men who have had basic courses, but not recently, 
to take them again and also to take as many advanced courses 
as they can. 


Advice to the Public 

EKOPLE are going to come to the fire department in the 

small community, as well as the large one, for advice on 
fire safety matters in wartime. Tell them to do the usual 
things which are best fire prevention measures in peacetime: 
to keep their places free from rubbish and all quick-burning 
materials and to know what to do in case of a fire in their 
homes. 

You can tell householders to get an official government 
booklet entitled “Survival Under Atomic Attack,” by send- 
ing 10 cents to the U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. There is also a good little pocket book 
entitled “How to Survive an Atomic Bomb” by Richard 
Gerstel, which is published in a Bantam Books edition which 
can be obtained for 25 cents at many stores. The advice in 
both of these publications is sound. 

Some bad advice which has been published includes the 
suggestion that on an A-bomb alert people should frantically 
do all sorts of silly things. One of these bits of bad advice is 
that people should try to shut off connections for gas, elec- 
tricity, water and heaters. 
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There is not space here to discuss all of the complications 
you could get into by literally following such advice. It is 
enough, for example, to point out that shutting off water 
might prevent it from being available for fire fighting, shut- 
ting off electricity would cut off the radios, shutting off heat- 
ers might cause sickness and the freezing of water pipes in 
severe cold weather. Shutting off gas at the meter would in- 
troduce an explosion hazard when it came time to turn on the 
gas again. 

In general, a lot of this frantic running around is just what 
an enemy would like to accomplish by an attack. Frequent 
interference with normal activity could affect industrial pro- 
tection in cases where an actual attack was not made or was 
beaten off. The confusion incident to an air raid alert would 
extend over a far greater area than any which would be actu- 
ally damaged. 

When householders come to you for advice on specified 
points, therefore, you should be able to advise them. For ex- 
ample, tell them not to try to fill the bathtub with water for 
fire fighting when the air raid alert sounds. If they want 
water for fire fighting they had better have some covered 
barrels of water prepared before the fire. Water should not 
be shut off at the house supply but kept in service as long as 
possible. 

As to gas appliances, recommend that these be shut off only 
at the usual shut-off on the appliance, unless otherwise in- 
structed by the local gas utility company. Advice to shut off 
automatic gas heaters, except by the readily understood 
method of turning down thermostats, is not recommended. 

On electric appliances, shut these off only at the usual 
shut-off switches, unless otherwise instructed by the local 
electric utility company. Advice to shut off electrically- 
controlled automatic heaters, including coal, oil or gas-fired, 
other than by the readily understood method of turning down 
thermostats, is not recommended. 

Where oil heating is used, you can turn down thermostats 
on electrically-controlled oil-burning heaters and close the 
valve provided on oil stoves and gravity-feed oil burners for 
manual control. 


Plant Protection 

T is too early to advise every industrial plant to provide 

bomb shelters and things like that but it is in order to 
recommend that industrial plants look over their water sup- 
plies and make sure that they have some source of water for 
fire fighting other than the public water system. It is going to 
be particularly important for industrial plants to keep auto- 
matic sprinkler protection and other fire protection equip- 
ment in good operating condition. 

If a manufacturing plant asks your department for advice, 
get for them or tell them to get from the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, for 25 cents, a 40-page pamphlet entitled 
‘Employee Organization for Fire Safety.” This contains good 
sound measures for the organization of the plant for fire safety 
and it describes procedures for first aid fire fighters (fire 
guards), fire brigades, watchmen, alarm systems, maintenance 
of protective equipment, control of special processes and pro- 
tection of records. 
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Life Safety in 
Hospital Fires 


From an address at the FDIC, Memphis, Tennessee, by Roy Hudenberg, 
Secretary, Council on Hospital Planning and Plant Operation, American 
Hospital Association, Secretary, NFPA Committee on Hecspital Operating 


Rooms. 


HE degree of cooperation between 

the fire service and hospitals is 
widely varied from community to com- 
munity. In some places, cooperation is 
of the best. The fire chief has studied 
the fire problems peculiar to hospitals in 
general, has made himself familiar with 
the problems of the hospital in his com- 
munity, and has made himself an ad- 
visor to the hospital administrator in 
these matters. 

Then we have the middle ground in 
which the chief dutifully makes regular 
visits to the hospital and sees that the 
men from the nearest fire station make 
themselves familiar with the hospital 
layout. He hasn’t bothered to study 
the principles of hospital fire safety, but 
he does know his code book and through 
the Fire Prevention Bureau enforces it 
to the best of his ability. 

Then we have the situation revealed 
by the Underwriters’ Hospital Inspec- 
tion Program in one state in which an 
average of one hospital in seven had not 
been visited and was not familiar to the 
local fire department. I do not blame 
the fire officials solely for this unfortun- 
ate oversight. I feel that the hospital 
administrator is equally at fault for not 
having sought the aid of the fire chief. 

Ultimately the fire chief is responsible 
for fire safety in the hospital. His only 
chance of real achievement in the direc- 
tion of fire safety is through cooperation, 
education, and persuasion. 


ELIEVE me when I say that ad- 

ministrators as a general rule are 
not indifferent to fire safety. When they 
can be shown why your recommenda- 
tions are potentially a matter of life or 
death, they must go to the board of 
trustees or to the county board and 
make plans for the corrections of haz- 
ards and secure authority for necessary 
changes. There are so many things that 
a hospital needs that an administrator 
might like moral support if his request is 
going to run into high sums of money. 
He may not want you to appear at the 


board meeting, but he would undoubt- 
edly appreciate your offer to do so. 

When I first represented the American 
Hospital Association on the NBFU 
Hospital Inspection Committee, the 
program had already been designated 
as a voluntary one, and, as far as I 
could see, could not routinely bring in 
the fire chief or fire marshal into the 
inspection. But there was this to con- 
sider: every fire marshal and chief who 
participated in one of these hospital in- 
spection programs was immediately on 
notice with respect to the various short- 
comings in hospitals and unless he en- 
forced correction of these shortcomings, 
would not be doing his duty. It was our 
purpose to make these inspections as 
rigorous as possible in order that the 
hospitals being inspected might know 
without equivocation how vulnerable 
they were to loss of life by fire. We 
wanted no punches pulled because a 
governmental inspection authority was 
a part of the inspection team and would 
be morally obligated to enforce compli- 
ance with the recommendation. 


IRES are caused in hospitals by ex- 

actly the same brand of carelessness 
that causes fires elsewhere. Here are 
some of the things to consider in making 
an inspection in a hospital. 

What is the function, firewise, of 
stairways in a hospital? Is it to get the 
patients out of the building? Let me 
assure you, if you have time to get the 
patients out of a hospital by the stair- 
ways during a fire, you have no need to 
evacuate them in the first place. If the 
fires can be held under control long 
enough to permit evacuation of the pa- 
tients by this method, the building is 
safe from total involvement and the pa- 
tients are safe from the spread of prod- 
ucts of combustion. I say this not be- 
cause of the comparative safety of the 
building but to call attention to the slow 
process which would be involved in re- 
moving the patients by this method. 
The functions of the staircase in a hos- 
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pital are to permit fire-fighters to reach 
the fire and to permit the evacuation of 
visitors in the event a fire occurs during 
visiting hours. 

The La Salle Hotel fire taught us what 
to do about staircases in fire resistant 
buildings. It brought 
smoke-proof partition with doors of one- 


into use the 


hour construction used to divide sec- 
tions of floors in hospitals and hotels. 
Section 24 of the Building Exits Code of 
the National Fire Protection 
ciation has the specific requirements for 
the placing of these barriers, which limit 
the length of hospital corridors without 
a smoke barrier to 150 feet. The num- 
ber of patients that may be contained 
within these barriers is 35. 


Asso- 


If we stop the vertical spread of fire 
by protecting vertical openings (includ- 
ing linen chutes, waste chutes, dumb- 
waiters, and type shafts), and the hori- 
zontal spread of fire by dividing the cor- 
ridors on patient floors, we achieve the 
situation in which we can then move our 
patients in the most convenient man- 
ner, Which is horizontally, and in their 
beds. 


URING daytime hours a hospital is 
a busy place. Except for dead 
storage areas there are very few loca- 
tions that are not under constant sur- 
veillance. After eleven o’clock at night 
the picture will change substantially. 
The patient areas are still under con- 
stant watch but many areas such as the 
laundry, storerooms, laboratories, paint 
shops, and carpenter shops are closed 
up until the following morning. 

It is these that we believe 
should be protected by automatic de- 
The object of this 
protection is to give warning when fire 
How the 
mechanism is to achieve that warning 


areas 
tection equipment. 
starts in an unoccupied area. 


should be developed according to indi- 
vidual means. In addition I would like 
to see every hospital equipped with 
some sort of manual alarm connected 
directly to the fire department system or 
connected to the fire telegraph by means 
of an auxiliary system. 

In the all too possible combination of 
delayed discovery and alarm, the only 
hope of the fire department of saving 
the patients in combustible hospital 
buildings lies in the automatic sprinkler 
system and the enclosure of stairways. 
With this protection tied in with some 
type of automatic alarm there is some 
promise that complete evacuation of the 
building may not be necessary. Without 
this dual protection evacuation by lad- 
der may be possible, if you are lucky. 
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The only way you can judge for your- 
self the problem that would face you in 
a hospital of combustible construction is 
to visit any hospital within your juris- 
diction in of the hospital 
administrator after midnight. Stand on 
one of the patient floors and ask your- 
self and the administrator what would 
happen if a fire were to break out. Then 
try to imagine what would happen if, 
as at Effingham, a fire were to break out 
after it had gained an undetected head- 
way in the basement. Take stock of the 
assistance that you would have and the 


company 


patients that you would have to move. 

The Building Exits Code for existing 
buildings used for hospital occupancy 
permits the three lower stories to be oc- 
cupied when all vertical openings are 
protected and stairways are enclosed 
with a minimum protection of wire glass 
in metal frames, providing the building 
is equipped with automatic sprinkler 
protection. If the walls, ceilings, and 
partitions have a minimum fire resist- 
ance rating of one hour, occupancy in 
the four lower stories is permitted. Those 
requirements are more stringent than 
they were several years ago and I am 
proud to say that the revision was made 
at the request of the American Hospital 
Association. 

There is a fundamental service you 
can supply to the hospital you want to 
protect. Encourage and help it to or- 
I know that 
there are firemen who have no patience 
with the private fire brigade and dis- 
courage its formation, but if a private 
fire brigade fails to work properly it is 
the fault of the fire chief in the district 
and is due to improper cooperation on 
his part. The argument is that the pri- 
vate fire brigade will attempt to handle 
fires alone and may delay in turning in 
an alarm until the fire is beyond control. 
From that I can gather 
that is not the case where such a brigade 
has been properly instructed. Further- 
more, where the fire chief has worked 
with the hospital administrator the ad- 
ministrator will make a rule that fire 
alarms are automatically transmitted to 
the city fire department. You will find 
great value in a trained organized force 
acting within the hospital prior to the 
time when you arrive on the scene. 
Think of the assistance that can be 
given in the evacuation of patients when 
a private fire brigade has been properly 
instructed and trained. 


ganize for fire emergency. 


information 


ISCUSS with the hospital admin- 
istrator how the hospital can be 
staffed at night to provide additional 
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help. In the small hospital that will pre- 
sent a tremendous problem because 
there are very few male workers whose 
duties can be transferred to night-time 
operation. Larger hospitals may want 
to employ a watchman, or have interns 
living on the grounds. In the latter case 
the fire alarm system should be con- 
nected to the interns’ quarters, and, of 
course, to the nurses’ home. 

Offer to help the administrator to de- 
vise an evacuation program. Suggest a 
fire drill that would bring your ap- 
paratus and your men for a simulated 
fire within the hospital. Be sure to make 
the point that the fire drill should not 
be confined to such convenient times as 
ten o'clock in the morning or three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Suggest a fire 
drill at eight o’clock in the evening when 
there are visitors in the hospital, or at 
1:00 a.m. If the hospital administrator 
is shown that there is need for a mid- 
night drill and that such drill will give 
added protection to his patients, he will 
be glad to accept your suggestion. 

I assure you, the American Hospital 
Association has tried very hard to pre- 
pare the way for you. Time after time 
when I have dictated a reply to ques- 
tions on fire safety I have said “But of 
course you should consult with your 
local fire chief for his opinion.” 

We have done as much as we could to 
zain recognition of safety facts and will 
continue to work in the direction of fire 
safety. Because you men in the fire 
service also have this same objective, 
we will help you as much as we can and 
provide such information and materials 
as you may not have available through 
your other sources. 
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A Nozzle That 
Holds the Line 


Wornall Nozzle demonstrated at FDIC 

in Memphis: 

1. Takes up back pressure. 

2. Lets pipeman select desired nozzle 
pressure. 

3. Permits easy control of big line by 
one man. 


OR over 90 years, or at least since 

steam fire engines came into vogue, 
fire fighters have been struggling to con- 
trol and direct hose streams under pres- 
sure. Director of Fire, Francis “Brick” 
Wornall of Kansas City, Mo. (see Firr- 
MEN, October, 1949), 
something about this. 
most of the 
charged lines comes from the nozzle re- 
action that takes place when water ac- 
celerates from perhaps 10 miles per hour 
in the hose to over 50 mph when leaving 
the nozzle. The acceleration of from 
1600 to 2500 lbs. of water per minute 
sets up a reaction amounting to between 
60 and 120 Ibs. or 
hand controlled 


decided to do 
He knew that 


firemen’s trouble with 


more with various 
streams from 2!%-in. 


hose, in accordance with the formula: 


R=1.5 PD? when: 

R= Reaction 

P = Nozzle pressure, lbs. 

D = Diameter of nozzle tip in inches. 


Director Wornall de- 
signed a new hose nozzle assembly that 
takes up a substantial part of the normal 
nozzle reaction and minimizes the labor 


Accordingly, 


required to direct and control 21%-in. 
hose streams. The new nozzle, now 
patented and ready for production, was 
demonstrated by Chief Harvey Baldwin 
of Kansas City at the 23rd Fire Depart- 
ment Instructors Conference at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in January. 
stration was made using a I-in. tip on 


The demon- 


the nozzle with streams discharging up 
to 264 gpm. 
work well with 144-in. and 144-in. tips. 

Advantages of the nozzle, which sub- 
stantially controls nozzle reaction, ap- 
pear to be: 


The nozzle is also said to 


1. After the line is laid, one man can 
easily direct and control a stream 
from 214-in. hose. 

2. The pipeman can adjust the stream 
at the nozzle to give the desired 
pressure. 

3. The nozzle can be adjusted to con- 

trol pump pressures excessive by 30 


Woman's work? Directing a 2'/-in. line can be a woman's work with the Wornall nozzle. 
operating at 150 Ibs. and only 100 ft. of 2'/-in. hose, this fireman's wife has no trouble in directing a 200 
gpm hose stream single handed. In white coat is Chief Harvey Baldwin of Kansas City, Mo., who demon- 
strated the nozzle. 


to 80 Ibs. or more. Example: 180 
lbs. pump pressure on 100 ft. of hose 
was adjusted at the nozzle to 80 lbs. 

4. Fire ground hydraulic calculations 
can be simplified or practically 
eliminated. For short lines of 300 to 
400 ft., pump would be set at capa- 
city (120 or 150 Ibs.) and each nozzle- 
man would take the pressure he de- 

For longer lines pump would 
be set for 200 lb. performance. Again 
the nozzlemen would take the de- 
sired pressure. 

5. It is possible to use higher nozzle 
pressures with a 1-in. tip and get the 
flow equivalent to a 11%-in. tip be- 
cause the higher pressure can be con- 
trolled. For example, the 1-in. tip 
can be operated at 60 to 70 Ibs. by 
one man. This will give the same 
flow as the 1)-in. tip on a conven- 


sires, 


With pump 


tional nozzle at 45 lbs., controlled by 
two or three men. 

One special bonus that this nozzle pro- 
vides was not anticipated in its original 
With the solid stream tip and 
reaction control device removed, it pro- 


design. 


vides one of the best adjustable fog 
patterns now available. The fog cone is 
solid and has excellent reach. However, 
when used in this manner a standard 
hose crew is needed to control the line. 

Of course, in this world “you don’t 
get something for nothing.’’ The nozzle 
does require more pump pressure than 
would be needed to supply the same tip 
pressure with a 
Accordingly, if a line with a Wornall 
nozzle is being supplied by a pump also 
supplying a conventional nozzle, care 
must be taken not to give the latter line 
too much pressure. 


conventional nozzle. 


The old Indian rope trick? Chief Baldwin shows that once the nozzle has been adjusted to desired pressure 
it is not even necessary to hold on to the nozzle. This might be handy if it was desired to play the stream 
into second floor windows. Nozzle pressure shown is 76 Ibs. with 1-in.-tip giving 258 gpm. 





























MAKING A 
GOOD 


JOB OF IT 


BY WARREN Y. KIMBALL 





Selecting Size of Pumper 


IRE department pumpers are built 

to two performance standards, Class 

A and Class B, and in six general sizes 

based upon the capacity at which the 

ratings are given. Class A pumpers give 

their rated capacities at 150 Ibs. and 

Class B pumpers give their capacities 
at 120 lbs. 

Standard pumper sizes based upon 

U.S. gallons per minute discharge are: 


500 
600 
750 
1000 
1250 
1500 


It will be noted that the 600 gpm 
size is the only pumper not based on 
250 gpm intervals. This size is uncom- 
mon and is likely to drop out of U. S. 
usage because where more than 500 gpm 
is needed, it is generally desirable to pro- 
vide a 750 gpm pumper. However, 600 
U. S. gallons are equivalent to 500 Im- 
perial gallons as used in Canada and 
other British Commonwealth countries. 
Below is shown a comparison of pumper 
sizes in U. S. and Imperial gallons: 


U. S. Imperial 

Gallons Gallons 
500 417 
600 500 
750 625 
1000 833 
1250 1042 
1500 1250 


Most of the fire department pumpers 
built by the larger manufacturers of fire 
apparatus are designed to provide their 
rated capacities at 150 lbs. pressure and 
meet the Class A ratings. Much of the 
fire pumping equipment assembled on 
commercial truck chassis is also capable 
of meeting Class A performance tests. 

Class B pumpers are those which pro- 
vide their rated capacities at 120 Ibs. 
pressure. For many years this was the 
standard upon which almost all fire de- 
partment pumpers were rated. In most 
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jurisdictions underwriters continue to 
give the same credit for Class A and 
Class B performance. In a few areas 
additional credit is obtained for Class A 
pumpers by stipulating that they must 
deliver 120 percent of rated capacity at 
120 pounds pump pressure. 

At the present time, Class B per- 
formance is limited chiefly to 500 gpm 
pumpers built on the smaller commercial 
chassis. There are a few 750 gpm pump- 
ers being assembled on large commercial 
chassis to meet the 750 gpm Class B 
requirements. One of the situations 
where Class B performance may be 
specified for the pumps of larger capa- 
city is where the pumper is to serve at 
extremely high altitudes. For example, 
in such cases a pumper capable of 
Class A performance near sea level may 
be expected to give Class B perform- 
ance at 5,000 ft. elevation. On the other 
hand, if fire departments at such loca- 
tions desire Class A performance, the 
apparatus manufacturers can provide 
equipment of adequate capacity and 
power to do the job. 


N addition to meeting a capacity ac- 

ceptance test of two hours duration 
while taking suction at a 10 ft. lift, new 
pumpers must also show their ability to 
produce certain volumes at higher pres- 
sures. This is where the Class A stand- 
ards are much more difficult to meet 
than the Class B requirements. 

Class A pumpers must be able to de- 
liver 70 percent of their rated capacities 
at 200 lbs. and half of their rated ca- 
pacities at 250 Ibs. Acceptance tests 
include a half-hour run at each of these 
pressures. 

Class B pumps are accepted if they 
can deliver half of their rated capacity at 
200 Ibs. and one-third at 250 Ibs. With 
either class of rating, capacity must be 
delivered without exceeding 80 per cent 
of the motor speed at the peak of a 
certified brake horsepower curve of the 
type of motor used. Pressure tests must 
be run at speeds not exceeding 90 per- 
cent of the motor speed providing the 
maximum brake horsepower. In addi- 
tion, the latest specifications for Motor 
Fire Apparatus prepared by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association call 
for a spurt test in which the pump must 
demonstrate its ability to deliver ca- 
pacity 10 percent greater than its rating 
and at the same pressure at which 
capacity is demonstrated (either 120 or 
150 Ibs.). This is to guard against ac- 
ceptance of pumpers that barely meet 
their acceptance tests when new but 
have no reserve of power, or are im- 


properly designed with regard to pump 
and motor speeds. 


ROBABLY more pumpers of 500 

gpm rating are sold than all other 
sizes combined. This size of pump can 
be amply powered by a number of avail- 
able commercial trucks with high speed 
motors and such pumps provide satis- 
factory pumping apparatus for most 
rural and suburban service. In general, 
it is far better to have two 500 gpm 
pumpers than only one pumper of larger 
size which may cost nearly as much as 
the two smaller pumpers but which can- 
not provide the dual reliability and use- 
fulness that two smaller jobs provide. 

For municipal fire department. serv- 
ice, the smallest pumping capacity gen- 
erally recommended is the 750 gpm 
pumper. This capacity is needed to pro- 
vice heavy streams. The 750 gpm 
pumper also has the ability to provide 
minimum volume requirements at higher 
pressures. The Class B 500 gpm pump 
can give this flow at 120 Ibs. pressure 
but the Class A 750 gpm pumper pro- 
vides 525 gpm at 200 lbs. pressure. 

Nozzle pressures for heavy streams 
should be between 80 and 100 Ibs. Pres- 
sure loss in 214-in. hose with 250 gpm 
flow is 15 lbs. per 100 ft. Thus, ability 
to provide higher nozzle pressures and 
overcome friction loss in hose may make 
the larger capacity machines a desirable 
choice. Also, where water must be 
pumped to a higher elevation more 
pressure is needed. It takes almost 22 
lbs. to raise a column of water 50 ft. 

A good way to compare pumpers is to 
see how many pounds of water they can 
lift a given number of feet. A U.S. gal- 
lon weighs 8.336 Ibs. and one lb. per 
square inch pressure will lift water 
2.309 ft. A 500 pump at 120 Ibs. does 
work equivalent to lifting 4168 lbs. of 
water 277 ft. This is 1,154,536 foot- 
pounds or pounds of water lifted one 
foot. A 750 gpm pumper rated at 150 
pounds can lift 6252 Ibs. of water a 
minute 346.35 ft. or 2,165,280 foot- 
pounds. Both ratings include a 10 ft. 
suction lift to the pump. 


N determining what a given size of 

pumper will do we must think of it in 
terms of possible hose streams that it 
will supply with various hose layouts. 
Our Class B 500 gpm pumper operating 
from draft at 120 lbs. will give us two 
250 gpm streams through 1%-in. tips 
on 500 ft. long 21%-in. lines over level 
ground. The nozzle pressure wiil be 45 
Ibs. and the rest of the pump pressure 
will be used up in friction loss. The same 











flow could be obtained with 1-in. tips at 
71 Ibs. but this would reduce the length 
of line that could be supplied with the 
same 120 Ibs. pump pressure. 

The same Class B 500 gpm pumper 
will provide one 250 gpm stream through 
1000 ft. of 214-in. hose with the pump 
operating at 200 lbs. But if there is an 
elevation, or if for some other reason 
250 lbs. pump pressure is required, the 
output of the pump, at draft, falls to 
167 gpm. This is not enough water for 
one good stream from a 1-in. tip but 
would supply two 1%-in. lines wyed 
from a 21%-in. line. 

The Class A 500 gpm pumper gives 
its capacity at 150 lbs. This means that 
it can supply two 250 gpm streams, 
each through 200 ft. more hose than the 
Class B pumper can serve. Or the addi- 
tional 30 lbs. can be used to pump 
water up a 69 ft. elevation or hill with- 
out loss of output. 

What may be more important, the 
Class A machine has better performance 
when the pump is operating in pressure 
or series operation. It will give 350 gpm 
at 200 lbs. This means that it can supply 
a 1-in. tip on a “big line,” plus two good 
114-in. lines while operating at this 
pressure. 

Even at 250 lbs. it can provide one 
250 gpm stream which a Class B 500 
cannot do except when aided by a strong 
hydrant. Actually, the Class A 500 gives 
almost the same performance as the 
Class B 750 pumper in pressure opera- 
tion. 

In view of the fact that it is possible 
to purchase a Class B 750 pumper on 
some of the available commercial 
chassis, it may be well to consider the 
difference in performance between the 
Class A and B pumpers in this capacity 
rating. Both give three 250 gpm streams 
in parallel or volume operation, but the 
Class A machine provides volume at an 
extra 30 lbs. pump pressure. This may 
be important if the total pump output 
is needed to supply a large nozzle at 
relatively high nozzle pressure. A 750 
gpm pumper rated at 120 lbs. and 
supplying a nozzle at 80 lbs. nozzle 
pressure would have only 40 Ibs. margin 
left to overcome resistance in the nozzle 
and friction loss in the hose. Generally, 
the pump would have to be within 250 
ft. of the nozzle. A 750 pumper rated 
at 150 Ibs. could be 200 ft. further from 
the nozzle. 

More important is what the Class A 
machine can do in pressure operation. 
The Class B 750 is able to supply only 
one good 2)4-in. line operating in pres- 
sure. The Class A 750 can supply two 





Pumper Ratings Compared with 250 gpm Hose Streams 
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This chart shows pretty clearly what each pumper is rated to do at various test pressures. For example, 
the 1000 gpm Class A pumper gives 4 lines at 150 Ibs., 3 lines at 200 Ibs. and 2 lines at 250 Ibs. The 750 
Class A pump gives 3 lines at 150 Ibs. and 2 lines at 200 Ibs. 


good 2'4-in. hose lines at 200 lbs. and 
two fair streams through lI-in. tips at 
250 Ibs. pump pressure. 


—_— the 750 gpm Class A 
pumper is the standard fire depart- 
ment pumper for most municipal service, 
Class A 1000 gpm pumpers are provided 
for many fire companies in high value 
mercantile and industrial areas. The 
1250 gpm and 1500 gpm pumpers are a 
small minority found in a few large 
cities having special problems such as 
extensive industrial areas where heavy 
streams must be supplied through long 
lines of hose. In such cases, large ca- 
pacity pumps may be purchased not as 
much for their rated output as for abil- 
ity to provide a desired volume at 200 
lbs. pressure as shown in the following 
table: 


Class of Rated Output 
Pumper at 200 Lbs. 
B- 500 250 
A- 500 350 

B- 750 375 

A- 750 525 
A-1000 700 
A-1250 875 
A-1500 1050 


At 250 Ibs. the 1000 gpm pumper is a 
500 gpm machine and the 1500 gpm 
pumper is a 750 gpm machine. How- 
ever, such extreme requirements are 
seldom encountered. When they are it 


is usually possible to get equal or better 
results with two 750 or 1000 gpm pump- 
ers, especially as a 1250 or 1500 gpm 
pumper seldom carries enough hose to 
utilize its full pumping capacity. 

As pumper capacity ratings are based 
on 250 gpm increments, we show the 
number of 250 gpm hose streams that 
the various sizes or classes of pumpers 
will deliver at various pressures when 
operating from draft. As should be well 
known, when a centrifugal pump is op- 
erating from a strong hydrant supply 
the output may be somewhat greater be- 
cause the pumper will serve as a booster 
pump adding pressure to the water com- 
ing from the hydrant. Also a pumper at 
a hydrant does not have to lift its supply 
10 ft. as it does under acceptance tests 
at draft. This added performance at a 
hydrant is a bonus that may prove help- 
ful but which cannot be counted upon 
where large pumping requirements re- 
duce the residual pressure at the hy- 
drant. In other words, it cannot be ex- 
pected that a 750 gpm pumper will do 
the work of a 1000 gpm pumper because 
the community has a good hydrant 
supply. As pumpers may have to op- 
erate at peak load for a considerable 
period of time, a good margin of reserve 
power and capacity is desirable. After 
all, a 1000 gpm pumper can deliver 500 
gpm for two lines at pressures up to 250 
lbs. However, the 500 gpm pumper is 
not designed to supply 1000 gpm. 
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NEPA Member Departments 





Madeira and Indian Hill Fire Company 


HE Madeira and Indian Hill Fire Company (member 

NFPA), located near Cincinnati, Ohio, has again issued a 
very attractive printed report entitled “Your Fire Depart- 
ment.’’ Accomplishments of the past year in which the fire de- 
partment participated include the installation of a new com- 
munity water system and construction of a new ladder truck. 
In the above picture Chief Floyd E. Nelson is standing beside 
the new truck and Engineer C. J. Berhmann is in the cab. The 
new truck is on a 1950 Chevrolet 2 ton cab-over-engine chassis. 
The firemen removed the body and equipment from the 
former ladder truck built by Peter Pirsch Fire Equipment Co. 
on a 1924 White chassis. The truck carries 250 ft. of ladders, 
a 300 gpm portable pump, generator and flood lights, salvage 
and clean-up equipment, gas masks and first aid kit. 





Kingman, Arizona, Volunteer Fire Department 


OSTS for the Arizona State Firemen’s Association Con- 
vention this year will be the Kingman Volunteer Fire 
Department. The convention will take place April 18-21 and 
the Association will be celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
at the same time. Erwin G. Shele will be general chairman. 
The Kingman Volunteer Fire Department is headed by 
Chief Joe Miller, Assistant Chief Pearlie Lukehart, and Secre- 
tary Richard 8. Long. Captains Albert Osterman and Wil- 
liam Casson lead the two companies of the department. There 
are 28 volunteer members, each of whom take a night tour of 
duty at the fire house. Two paid engineers are on duty at the 
station at all times. 
Members of the department are shown above with the ap- 
paratus. There is a new 600 gallon booster tank rig mounted 
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on a Ford chassis with a 600 gpm Seagrave pump. Other ap- 
paratus includes a 750 gpm American-LaFrance pumper and 
a 750 gpm Seagrave pumper. 


Dows, lowa, Volunteer Fire Department 


HIEF Russell Delano, Assistant Chief Lynn Hall, and 

Secretary William H. Laughlin, Jr., head the Dows Vol- 
unteer Fire Department which has an active membership of 20 
fire fighters. The department has been organized since 1895 
and at present protects a community with a population of 
2000. 

The fire station is a cement block building with an apparatus 
room and meeting room. There is a Chevrolet truck equipped 
with a front end pump and a 500 gallon water tank for use in 
country fires, and two International trucks with centrifugal 
pumps. 

Members receive $1 per fire and have drill meetings at least 
once a month. Chief income for the department is through 
donations, dances, and similar activities. 


Sewanee, Tennessee, Volunteer Fire Department 


TUDENTS of the University of the South are members of 

the Sewanee Volunteer Fire Department which was or- 
ganized during 1950 for the protection of the University, the 
town of Sewanee, and outlying farm areas. Chief John R. 
MeGrory was appointed as head of the department which has 
29 members. 

Before being accepted each member must complete a train- 
ing course given by the department, and after qualification 
must attend a minimum of four hours of drill each month to 
remain in active status. 

At present a garage is used as the fire station and apparatus 
consists of a 500 gpm pumper mounted on a Ford F-5 chassis 
with a 250 gallon booster tank. Besides the miscellaneous 
small equipment, the truck is equipped with a 40-foot ladder, 
800 feet of 214-in. hose, and 100 feet of 114-in. hose. The 
department operates on a budget granted by the university. 


Atkinson Fire Protection District Fire Department 


ITH 21 active fire fighters, headed by Chief Robert 

Dean, Assistant Chief Edward Roman and Dr. W. J. 
Angerer, Secretary, the Atkinson Fire Protection District Fire 
Department, Atkinson, Illinois, serves an area containing two 
and one-quarter townships and a population of 1600. The de- 
partment operates as a fire company with a chief, assistant 
chief, captain, lieutenant and 16 firemen. 

Apparatus is housed in two buildings and consists of a 500 
gpm Rock Island pumper mounted on an F-7 Ford with an 
830 gallon tank, and a 1934 Ford with a new 300 gallon tank 
and a 300 gpm front end pump. The rescue squad has an 
E & J resuscitator and inhalator, a Scott Air-Pak, a Chemox 
mask. Every man is trained in first aid. 

Members are paid $2 for attending fires and $1 for meetings 
and drills. Chief Dean receives $50 and the custodian re- 
ceives $10 annually. The department attends training pro- 
grams at the Illinois Fire College and belongs to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Firemen’s Association and the Illinois Firemen’s 
Association. 











Inspections by Fire-fighting Personnel 


From an address by Arthur P. Spottswood, Chief, Training School, Minneapolis Fire Department, at the NFPA 


NE of the chief requirements of a 

modern fire officer or fire-fighter is 
the correct and full knowledge of the 
construction, occupancy and contents of 
the different buildings in his district. 
Without such knowledge, he may be 
compelled to fight a fire more or less 
blindly and may be unable to render the 
best service in extinguishing the fire with 
Also, 
without such knowledge, he may not al- 


the least possible property loss. 


ways know how best to rescue people 
trapped in burning buildings. 

Furthermore, fire-fighters themselves 
may become the victim of pitfalls, traps 
and accidents in buildings which they 
must enter to fight the fire effectively. 
Fires cannot be fought efficiently from 
the outside, and one cannot fight fires 
within the building intelligently and 
effectively unless he has a thorough 
knowledge of the entire structure. 

A fire-fighter should know the loca- 
tion of all stairways, elevator shafts, 
light wells, chutes and other vertical 
openings through which fire may spread 
and which may prove death traps to fire- 
fighters. He should know the construc- 
tion of the walls, partitions, floors and 
roofs, and the communicating doors be- 
tween different parts of the building so 
he may know where to take in lines of 
hose, or how to keep the fire from spread- 
ing, or how he will rescue people. A 
knowledge of heating and ventilating 
systems, which often are conducive to 
rapid spread of fire, will also be a valu- 
able asset. 

Close inspection will give to a fire- 
fighter a knowledge of the contents of 
the buildings and the manufacturing 
processes carried on therein, whether or 
not good housekeeping conditions pre- 
vail, and what stock is 
What explosives and chem- 
icals are stored within, and where stored, 


combustible 
carried. 


are also important. One course of ac- 
tion is proper for places where oils are 
stored; another where shavings, sawdust, 
excelsior, cotton, or other combustible 
stocks are carried. 
Open elevator shafts, chutes, light 
vells, weak partitions, walls, and roof 
~pports, are a menace to fire-fighters in 
These 
hazards must be known in advance. 
Danger is incidental to a fire-fighter’s 
work, but many of these dangers can be 


the discharge of their duties. 


Regional Conference, St. Paul, Minnesota 


avoided through thorough familiarity 
with the various buildings and _ their 
occupancies. 

The officers, and relief officers par- 
ticularly, must be diligent students of 
many things. Mere “throwing of water” 
no longer is considered intelligent fire- 
fighting. With buildings constantly in- 
creasing in size and value, and a multi- 
plication of new fire hazards, the fire- 
fighter’s work demands that he make a 
scientific study of new conditions as they 
develop. 

A member of the Fire Department 
about to make an inspection, should ap- 
proach the proprietor or person in 
charge of the establishment, ask his per- 
mission and see that he thoroughly un- 
derstands the full purpose of the visit. 
When you are detailed from your com- 
pany to inspect a building there are 
several important points to consider. 

What means have been provided to 
allow the occupants to reach the street 
level quickly and safely? 

What is the accessibility of the build- 
ing to the Fire Department? 

What are the construction and con- 
tents of the building? 

What are the possibilities of confining 
a fire to certain parts of the building or 
to the entire structure? 


ARRY asmall note book with you in 

which to make notes. Before enter- 
ing the building, size it up. See whether 
it is accessible to the fire apparatus and 
the location of the nearest hydrants. 
Note fire escapes, location and number 
of standpipe and sprinkler connections, 
ifany. Jot down these facts on one page 
of your note book or pad. See whether 
the fire escapes lead into halls, offices or 
work rooms. Notice the type of drop 
ladder, if any, and how it is operated. 
Read the signs at the entrance of build- 
ing and mark down on your pad the type 
This 
gives you some idea of the contents of 
the different floors. Stop a minute and 
think what effect a fire among the con- 
tents of each floor would have upon the 


of business occupying each floor. 


upper floors; whether it would endanger 
the lives of the occupants or the mem- 
bers of your company. Then go to the 
rear of the building and make a survey 
as you did in front. 

Next, enter the building, ask for some- 


one in authority, introduce yourself and 
state your mission. Begin your inspec- 
tion at the roof because, from it, you can 
see exposures of the building where fire 
could enter the building or spread to ad- 
joining buildings. Notice the adjoining 
roofs; whether they could be used in 
case it became necessary to reach the 
roof you are on in event of emergency, 
and whether people on this roof could 
escape to adjoining roofs or through the 
windows. Size up the fire escapes 
see where they reach the roof. This ap- 
plies especially to fire escapes of the 
Look at the pent- 
house over elevator or stairways. See if 
the elevator shaft is sealed at the top by 
a concrete floor. This will be useful to 
know in case you have to provide venti- 
lation. Look over the side of the building 
to see if or where windows are located in 
the elevator shaft. Make a note of this 
for it will be useful in case you are called 
on to ventilate the building. 

Examine the standpipe connections 
to see if they are in good condition. See 
if there are any dividing fire walls. If 
so, make a note of this fact. If the build- 
ing is sprinklered, look over the shut-off 
on the gravity tank or pressure tank and 
see if the gravity tanks have the proper 
amount of water, and if there is proper 
air pressure on the pressure tanks. 

Then start downstairs, noticing if 
stairway and hallway are obstructed in 
any manner. This 
is a life hazard and must be reported to 
the Fire Prevention Bureau. Observe 
whether the elevator shaft is open or en- 
closed; if open, whether it opens into 
If so, it would add to the 
danger of fire and smoke mushrooming 
on that floor. Notice if the stairways are 
open or enclosed. If enclosed, whether 
by combustible or incombustible ma- 
terial such as wooden partitions, ete. 
This is important to know in case of 
fighting a fire on the various floors or 
escaping downstairs. 

Note if the locations of fire escapes 
are properly marked or are obstructed 
in any manner. See if there are openings 
connecting the floors, other 
than the stairway and elevator shaft, as 


smoke tower type. 


If so, make a note. 


floor areas. 


various 


such openings would allow the fire to 
spread to upper floors, or to communi- 
cate to lower floors. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Farm and Rural Fire Fighting 


From an address by Norton Ames, given at the NFPA Regional Meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota, on November 18, 1950 
Mr. Ames is a member of the NFPA Committee on Farm Fire Protection and a member of the Volunteer Fire Department 
of Oregon, Wisconsin (Member NFPA) 


Part Ill 


HROUGH necessity or interest, almost anyone can learn 

basic firemanship. Maybe anything can learn it, for the 
story comes out of France of red ants that learned firemanship 
by necessity. 

The Hartford Agent reports that in a garden near Paris, 
it was observed that when a lighted match was dropped 
on a certain ant hill, the ants seemed to form in brigades and 
attack frontally in almost solid formation. It was suspected 
that they ejected the formic acid secreted in their bodies. The 
match had scarcely a chance to burn half its length before it 
was extinguished. 

Since the lighted match dropped in other ant hills produced 
only confusion, the fire brigades were a mystery until it was 
learned that it had been the custom of a professor, in his daily 
walk in the garden, to drop his finished cigarette on that ant 
hill. Probably the ant skill of conquering fires was passed on 
from parent to child. 

Small town firemen need, and at least some of them know 
that they need, basic training on their own trucks. They also 
need training in the use of small extinguishers, in laying and 
carrying hose easily and quickly, and in methods of en- 
trance and simple laddering. They need a competent, under- 
standing instructor to teach them how to do, with their own 
hands, the simple, manual acts in a workmanlike manner. 

In our own fire station with our own equipment, we learned 
to do things in a right way. We progressed from the old, 
poorly attended, uninteresting practices to a School of Fire- 
manship. The men received no pay for their time at their 
school, but it was convenient, during the evening, and only 
down the street and around the corner. In two schools, 85% 
of our men got their Vocational School certificates for 16 
hours of Basic Instruction in Firemanship. 

To me it was important that we had raised the general level 
of knowledge — not only of the bright, aggressive firemen — 
but of the run-of-the-mine men, the big majority, the men on 
whom we have to depend at fires. 

While the interest was still high, we did not stop with 
basic school training. With the help of Mr. Cox and Captain 
Wolff of the Western Actuarial Bureau, and of Mr. Bardwell, 
Director of the Madison Vocational School, last April we em- 
barked on an Advanced School of Firemanship. 


T seemed selfish to limit the benefits to our own Depart- 

ment. Invitations to participate with us were extended to 
all volunteer departments within thirty miles. Believe it or 
not, they came, and they kept on coming. We finally had 
thirteen class sessions — one every two weeks. We had an 
average registered attendance of over 80 firemen from an 
average of 17 volunteer departments. 

Thirty-six Oregon firemen will get advanced certificates; 
and from the other departments where the men have not had 
basic training, about the same number will get letters of 
attendance. 

Some of our Class Leaders were from our State government 
and from our University; others, like Hugh McNair, Emmett 
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@ Hydrants on 
6" or 8" mains 


Figures at hydrants 
are gallons per minute 
available capacity at 
20# pressure 


From report of Fire 
Insurance Rating 
Bureau 3-1949 


Fire Streams Data: 
Nozzle discharge in 
gallons per minute 
For 1/2" tip - 50GPM 
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Each member of the Oregon Volunteer Fire Department has been furnished 
with an 82 x 11 in. mimeographed map showing hydrant locations and fire 
flows available in the village. This is important because, while only a few 
hydrants are able to supply the full capacity of the department's pumpers, a 
knowledge of the available supply permits the department to employ hose 
layouts fully utilizing weak hydrants, without the danger of getting poor 
streams due to an attempt to supply large tips from a poor hydrant. Where 
hydrant flows are less than 200 gpm, they are still very valuable in re- 
plenishing the supply of one of the department's tank trucks operating pre- 
connected 1!/-in. lines. 


Cox and Robert Byrus, were willing to come some distance. 
I am proud of the speakers that we had. 

Not to lose sight of the benefits of alacrity and ease in per- 
forming necessary, simple, manual acts, and to clinch the 
benefits received so far, we are planning for this winter, an 
Officers’ course, particularly to teach leadership and how to 
teach. 

Figures for the nation are not available, but in Wisconsin 
there are only 25 fully paid Departments and some 540 vol- 
unteer. Your guess may be better than mine, but I believe 
that close to 75% of the burnable property of our State has to 
look to volunteer departments for protection. 

As a dollars and cents matter, is it not good sense to apply 
effort and money to improve the effectiveness of the vol- 
unteers? 
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Four Baltimore fireboats battled flames aboard the U. S. Army troopship George Washington destroyed in fire causing estimated $20,000,000 loss. 


“S.$. George Washington’’ 
Burns at Baltimore Pier 


An account chiefly based upon a report by Acting Battalion Chief Wade F. Teves of the Baltimore Fire 
Department, approved for NFPA use by Chief Engineer Michael H. Lotz 


NE of the greatest fire losses in recent months occurred 

at Hawkins Point, Baltimore, Maryland, on the after- 
noon of January 16, 1951, when fire starting under a U. S. 
Army pier destroyed the entire 1200 ft. long pier and the de- 
commissioned troop ship 8.8. George Washington. Various 
estimates of loss have been given but it has been reported 
that replacement of the pier may cost $5,000,000 and replace- 
ment of the troopship more than $15,000,000. 

The pier where the fire started was of heavy timber con- 
struction covered by 8 inches of concrete and supported rail- 
road tracks and a pier shed. The fire was discovered by em- 
ployees of a concern leasing the pier. One of the men pulled 
city fire alarm box 10-4-2 at 4:03 p.m. When the first chief 
officer arrived 250 ft. of the land end of the pier was ablaze 
underneath the concrete paving. Strong winds were carrying 
the flames out over the water. The only fire cut-offs, 2 x 6-in. 
wooden draft stops under the pier proved entirely inadequate. 
In addition to the destruction of the troopship, four smaller 
vessels berthed at the pier were lost. 

As soon as the department arrived additional alarms were 
sounded and eventually a total of 10 alarms were transmitted 
bringing 35 engine companies, 8 truck companies, 4 fireboats, 
and various special units. A total of 70 streams of water were 


placed in service. These included monitor pipes from fire 
boats, rail pipes, Bresnan distributors, Hart cellar pipes, 


Baker pipes, fog nozzles, and 114-in. and 2)-in. controlling 
nozzles. One private standpipe hose stream, supplied by a 
city water main, was also used. Approximately 500 fire 
fighters battled the blaze. Two firemen were seriously injured. 


HE Baltimore Fire Department has 1572 employees with 

1392 active fire fighters manning a total of 97 first line 
company units. These include 58 pumpers, 5 high pressure 
trucks, 26 ladder trucks, 4 foam-chemical trucks, 1 rescue 
squad, 2 water towers, 4 fireboats and a pumping station 
detail. The department also operates 7 municipal ambulances. 
The department has more than 20 reserve pumpers equipped 
and ready for use by the off-shift in the event of large fires 
such as this. Sixteen new 750 gpm pumpers, 3 ladder trucks, 
a rescue truck have been purchased or built in the last four 
years. 

Baltimore newspaper accounts of the fire stated that per- 
mission had to be sought from Washington before the troop 
transports could be set adrift and indicated that permission 
was received in time to save the troopship Edmund B. Alez- 
ander. Newspapers also reported that the fire was under in- 
vestigation by Government agents. This would be normal 
procedure following a large fire loss involving government 
property. The fire department lists the cause as unknown due 
to the great headway of the fire when firemen arrived. 
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“Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks” 


A publication with the above title is NSRB Document 132, 
consisting of a 45-page report in two sections. Section II dis- 
cusses the principal factors involved in fire susceptibility of 
American cities and discusses factors having the greatest influ- 
ence on fire spread, contributing factors to fire initiation and 
spread, and weather factors. This section is digested in this 
article. Section I was digested in FrreEMEN of February 1951. 


HE residential, much of the commercial and business 

sections, and the older industrial sections comprising the 
major portions of American cities, are built up predominantly 
with load-bearing, masonry wall and wood frame buildings. 
They are highly susceptible to fire and blast. The disasters 
that occurred in Germany and Japan could happen here. 

No two cities, whether in this country or in other countries 
are exactly alike. But differences in layout, building density, 
combustibility, terrain, and other factors can be appraised 
individually. 
For instance, the most striking difference between American 
and Japanese cities is in residential districts. However, 
Japanese cities contain many brick and wood frame buiddings 
of Western or similar design and of good workmanship. 

It would be expected that the aiming point of an attack on 
an American city would be the central core of the city. If the 
attack were made with incendiary bombs the weight of the 
attack would be a major factor in the extent of damage; if by 
an atomic bomb the radius of initial damage would depend on 
the character of the bomb and the altitude of the explosion. 

Our interest in the vulnerability of the various types of 
buildings to structural damage is only to provide a yardstick 
for measuring the value of these buildings as protection for 
vital processes and as human shelters. Japanese cities were 
very congested and the population density was high. American 
cities, too, have their crowded slums, and in addition tend to 
build vertically so that the density of the population is high 
in a given area even though each apartment dweller may have 
more living space than his Japanese equivalent. 


When this is done, comparisons are possible. 


Factors Having the Greatest Influence on Fire Ini- 
tiation and Fire Spread. No matter what kind of weapons 
were used, initiation and spread of fire would be dependent on 
the fire susceptibility of the target city. Practically all the 
factors or characteristics of an urban area have some influence 
on fire susceptibility. These are the factors which appear to 
be most important in influencing extent and degree of fire. 

Building Density. One of the most important factors 
influencing initiation and spread of fire in any city is its build- 
ing density — the ratio of roof area to ground area. The more 
densely it is built up, the greater the number of individual 
fires; the less open space in which to fight fires, the more 
likelihood of contiguous or closely exposing buildings. We 
have found in the descriptions of great fires which developed 
the phenomenon of a fire storm in Germany that they all 
occurred in areas of high building density. The crowded 
building conditions of Japanese cities made them acutely 
vulnerable to mass fires. The building density of the fire storm 
area of Hamburg was about 30 per cent and the fire storm 
areas of other cities in Germany visited by this type of dis- 
aster were comparable. Tokyo, which provided the most out 
standing example of a conflagration, had 22.5 square miles of 
Hiroshima, which suf- 
fered a fire storm following the A-bomb attack, had a density 
of 27 to 42 per cent in the four square mile city center. 


residential area 46 per cent built up. 
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The complete text is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 15 cents. The publication covers in part material 
previously presented in FIREMEN and in the 262-page book, Frrr 
AND THE Air War. The book is available for those who wish to 
study the subject in detail. (Order from National Fire Protection 
Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass., $4.00.) 


It is profitable to speculate on why there was no fire storm 
at Nagasaki. The wind conditions were favorable and the 
heat radiation of the bomb was more intense than that 
dropped on Hiroshima. While the majority of the initial fires 
in Hiroshima were started by secondary sources (kitchen 
charcoal fires, electric short circuits, industrial process fires, 
etc.) both Japanese and American fire experts agreed that 
more fires were caused directly rather than indirectly. in 
Nagasaki in a ratio of 60 to 40. As fire fighting was ineffective 
in both cities, it is reasonable to conclude that a relatively low 
building density as well as the terrain played a major role in 
preventing the development of a fire storm or a conflagration 
in Nagasaki. 

A knowledge of the building density of American cities is 
fundamental to adequate planning for civil defense. The pro- 
cedure suggested consists originally of resolving the city area 
into sub-areas of fairly homogeneous building density. The 
limits of these areas would be determined by areas of dif- 
ferent building density and wide firebreaks. While physical 
measurement would give the greatest accuracy it would be 
possible after a little practice to estimate density, block by 
block, from detailed city maps. After first determining the 
limits of the zone, the calculation of building density of that 
zone would be made according to the formula: 

Total ground area of buildings ios ; 

— ——— - = Building density 
Total area of zone : 

(The area of the zone would include streets, open spaces, etc.) 


While no hard and fast conclusions can be drawn, it is prob- 
able that great mass fires of fire storm and conflagration pro- 
portions can be expected only in areas of over 20 per cent 
building density. 


Combustibility of Structures. Another factor of prim- 
ary importance in the propagation of fire is the combustibility 
of structures. Building construction for the purposes of this 
study can be resolved into three major classifications in the 
order of their susceptibility to fire. These classifications are: 

1. All frame construction. 

2. Masonry — combustible. (Buildings with masonry 
walls but with combustible material in their principal struc- 
tural members such as roofs and floors.) 

3. Fire resistive. 

The typical dwelling and mercantile units in Germany came 
under classification (2); the dwellings and the majority of the 
commercial units of Japan came under classification (1). It 
must be recognized that the most significant difference in 
these classifications from a fire spread standpoint was the 
greater hazard of continuing fire in classification (1) due to 
exposure fires. Except in conditions of fire storm and confla- 
gration, it was found that fire would be retained in most cases 
within the masonry fire walls of buildings of classification(2) 
and would not spread to contiguous and closely exposing 
buildings. The roofs of most German buildings were vulner- 
able to incendiary bombs because of the combustible supports. 
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Modern business and industrial buildings constructed as fire- 
resistive were lacking in many. respects the accepted stand- 
ards for that type of construction in the United States. 

However, the conclusion is inescapable that the buildings 
of the cities of Germany were less susceptible to fire storms 
and conflagrations because of the combustibility of structures 
than cities of similar size in the United States. 

The cities of Japan, on the other hand, because of building 
density and combustibility of structures, were more sus- 
ceptible to conflagration than those of this country. How- 
ever, the planners of the Japanese campaign were surprised 
that the cities did not burn as readily as expected. Moisture 
content of the wood may have been a contributing factor but 
also the fire load (b.t.u. content) was less in Japanese than in 
Kuropean and American buildings. 

Firebreaks. In assessing the susceptibility to fire of 
American cities, it is necessary to consider firebreaks which 
may prevent the spread of fire. Open spaces such as streets, 
parks, canals, ete., will serve as firebreaks and in some eases, 
if properly located, fire-resistive buildings. If fire storm and 
conflagration conditions were absent, continuous parapeted 
fire walls completely across a combustible area could stop fire 
spread. 

Hilly terrain would have an influence on the production of 
mass fires. Fire might spread more easily when cities are 
built on hills. On the contrary, effectiveness of the A-bomb 
was reduced by hills in the city of Nagasaki where a range of 
hills effectively prevented fire from spreading from one valley 
to another. 

Weather conditions over which defenders would have no 
control would influence fire spread in case of attack. How- 
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Vaseline Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 


TRADE-MARK ® 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d - New York 4, N. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


VASELINE is the registered trade-mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. Co,, Cons’d 


To Open foil-envelope, cut « 


with scissors along dotted line on 
back of envelope...or in an emer- 
gency, tear off seal carefully be- 
low this line... end of dressing is 
pulled out of envelope with one 
hand (use forceps, if handy), while 
envelope is held with other hand. 


ever, the attacker would be expected to take advantage of 
these natural factors if they could be predicted, and the de- 
fense should not only be aware of them but should exercise 
special alertness in unfavorable periods. 

These factors are all present in varying degrees in American 
cities and what happened in Germany and Japan could hap- 
pen here. Adequate fire-control planning for civil defense will 
depend to a great extent on an assessment of those character- 
istics of built-up areas which would make them susceptible to 
fire storms and conflagrations. The method involves resolv- 
ing the urban city areas into sub areas of fairly homogeneous 
building density. 

Defining the areas of a community in these terms will not 
only assist in planning what to do in case of attack, but will 
act as a guide to long range planning designed to eliminate or 
reduce to a minimum the existence of highly vulnerable areas 
in our cities. Even if this country never suffers an attack, we 
will have made permanent strides toward a better America. 


® 
130 Chiefs Registered at 1951 FDIC 


NE of the reasons for the continued growth of FDIC 

(Fire Department Instructors Conference) has been the 
interest shown in the Conference by chiefs of fire departments. 
Chairman of the conference, Richard E. Vernor reports that 
of the 950 registered attendance at the 1951 FDIC in Janu- 
ary, 130 men were the chiefs of their departments. When it 
is considered that these chief officers command some of the 
biggest and some of the best fire departments in the United 
States and Canada, the influence of FDIC in the field of fire 
protection and firemen’s training cannot be overestimated. 
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For immediate and easy appli- 
cation, to dress a Burn, an 
Abrasion, certain other Surface 
Injuries. 
ready-made ...compact... 
soothing ...non-sticking... 
non-contaminating ... 


USED DIRECT FROM HANDY 
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Cover damaged surface and 
area two inches beyond with two 


layers or more of petrolatum 
gauze dressing... then apply ster- 
ile dry bandage to keep clean and 
hold gently in place—using first-aid 
principles...have injury ex- 
amined by a physician. 


Two Sizes: 


Unit envelope: one 3” x 36” dressing. 

Duplex envelope: two 3” x 18” dressings. 

Six envelopes to the illustrated carton. 
OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR 

USUAL SOURCE OF MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
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Make water “wetter” at a fraction of the 
usual cost with FIREWATER . .. the tested and 
proved chemical penetrant. Here are a few 
of the exclusive FIREWATER features: 


@ 1: 600 dilution rate 

— highest on the market! 
@ $2.40 per gallon price 

— lowest on the market! 


@ Absolutely non-corrosive 
— safest on the market! 


That's the FIREWATER story in a nutshell— 
that’s why FIREWATER is fast becoming 
America’s leading wetting agent for fire 
fighting. 


° 
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Write today for more details — and for free 
diagram of simply made, low-cost propor- 


tioner you can make yourself. Dealers, 
nationwide. 
frre ne 
* Firewater Company T 
; Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. i 
* Please send me full information on ' 
: FIREWATER and FREE proportioner ; 
j diagram. | 
1! NAME. 
I 
1 ADDRESS i 
. ' 
gg 1 
hs cctiemitde aceon an anes sane as 
Manufacturers 
Russ Building San Francisco re) 
California 
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TRADEMARK 


NGPA Welcomes: 


HE following fire chiefs and fire de- 

partments. Total Fire Department 
Membership has now reached 1,486 
organizations and 21,039 men. 


Alabama: Luverne Fire Department, 
Luverne 
California: LaSierra Fire Department, 
Arlington 
Chino Rural Fire District, Chino 
Connecticut: Suffield Volunteer Fire 
Department, Suffield 
Tolland Volunteer Fire Department, 
Tolland 
Idaho: Payette Fire Department, Pay- 


ette 
Sandpoint Fire Department, Sand- 
point 
Iowa: Boxholm Fire Department, Box- 
holm 
Dows Volunteer Fire Department, 
Dows 
Maine: Sockanossett Hose Company, 
Houlton 
Maryland: South Hagerstown Fire 
Company, Incorporated, Hagers- 
town 


Marydel Volunteer Fire Company, 
Incorporated, Marydel 
Massachusetts: Medford Fire Depart- 
ment, Medford 
Waltham Fire Department, Waltham 
Minnesota: Dodge Center Fire Depart- 
ment, Dodge Center 
New Hampshire: Hampton Falls Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, Hampton 
Falls 
New Jersey: Hose Company No. 1, 
New Providence 
North Dakota: Rolette Fire Depart- 
ment, Rolette 





Every member 

receives a handsome 
membership certificate illustrat- 

ing the history of fire protection. 


Ohio: Archbold Fire 
Archbold 
Augusta Township Volunteer Fire 
Department, Augusta 
Mechanicsburg Fire Department, Me- 
chanicsburg 
Oklahoma: Chief C. T. White, Altus 
Oregon: Mt. Vernon Fire Department, 
Mt. Vernon 
Pennsylvania: Boswell Volunteer Fire 
Department, Boswell 
Tennessee: Blount County Fire De- 
partment, Maryville 
Chief John J. MeGrory, Jr., Sewanee 
Texas: Dilley Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Dilley 
Vermont: Village of Windsor Fire De- 
partment, Windsor 
Washington: Vashon Island Fire De- 
partment, Vashon 
Wisconsin: New Glarus Fire Depart- 
ment, New Glarus 
Canada 
Nova Scotia: Liverpool Fire Depart- 
ment, Liverpool 
Ontario: Kitchener Fire Department, 
Kitchener 


Department, 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass., U.S.A. 


Application for Associate Membership in NFPA 
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(Name of individual or organization, rank, title, or business connection) 

Individual 0 

Paid Fire Department 0 

Call or Volunteer Department or Company 0 

Industrial Fire Brigade 0 
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Fire department organizations joining NFPA should send mailing list for 6 sub- 
scriptions to NFPA FrREMEN magazine. 


Enclosed $12.50 (Check or money order) [) 
Please send bill () 
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NGPA Publications 


— time to time FrreMEN pre- 
sents a list of the latest technical 
standards published by the National 
Fire Protection Association. These 
standards are prepared to provide 
guidance on reasonable measures for 
safeguarding life and minimizing 
losses from fire. They are prepared 
by representative technical commit- 
tees and discussed at Annual Meet- 
ings of the NFPA. All interests con 
cerned have an opportunity through 
the NFPA to participate in the de- 
velopment of standards and to secure 
impartial consideration of matters 
affecting them. NFPA Standards are 
purely advisory as far as the Asso- 
ciation is concerned; they are widely 
used as guides to good practice by 
fire department, building depart- 
ment, and insurance inspectors and 
for regulatory purposes. Here are 
some of the recent editions now avail- 
able. These, and other publications 
of the NFPA may be obtained by 
writing to the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


1951 National Electrical Code (Volume V 
of National Fire Codes) 
This volume, bound in red cloth similar to the 


other volumes of the National Fire Code Series 
contains the complete text of the 1951 Na- 
tional Electrical Code. It includes extracts from 
54 other NFPA Standards affecting electrical 
appliances plus an advertising guide on ap- 
proved equipment. $3.00 — subject to regu- 
lar quantity discounts. 


Extinguishing and Alarm Equipment (Vol- 
ume IV of National Fire Codes) 

This volume brings together 48 NFPA stand- 
ards dealing with automatic sprinklers and 
water supply, extinguishing and alarm equip- 
ment, municipal and rural protection, employee 
organization and related features of super- 
vision and maintenance. Bound in red cloth. 
788 pages. $4.00. 

NFPA No. 77 — Static Electricity. 

This 1950 publication supersedes that last 
edition reprinted by the NFPA in 1948, and 
includes revisions adopted at the 1950 annual 
meeting. These revisions were made by the 
Committee on Static Electricity in order to make 
it recommendations consistent with the Commit- 
tee on Flammable Liquids. 52 pages. Fifty 
cents. 


NFPA No. 78—Code for Protection 
Against Lightning. 

This code supersedes the edition of 1947. It 
was prepared by the Committee on Protection 
Against Lightning, a committee sponsored 
jointly by the NFPA, the National Bureau of 
Standards and the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers. 48 pages. Fifty cents. 


NFPA No. 58 — Standards for the Storage 
and Handling of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 

This complete revision of earlier standards 
was adopted by the National Fire Protection 
Association in 1950 upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Gases. This edition super- 
sedes all prior editions published by the NFPA 
in the National Fire Codes, by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, or elsewhere. 
50 pages. Thirty-five cents. 











CENTRAL FIRE TRUCK CORP., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The truck pictured is fully protected with Federal’s Famous Beacon- 
Ray all-direction flashing light and powerful Federal Coaster Siren. 


For top performance in fire apparatus your selection of the manufacturer 
is the first consideration. Your choice is based on reputation and integrity. 


For top performance in the protection of that equipment be equally 
wise—choose Federal Warning Signals! 


Federal has a national reputation for manufacturing the finest, most 
modern warning signal equipment you can buy. Specify a Federal Coaster 
Siren and a Beacon-Ray Light for your new apparatus. 


Write today for your copy of the Federal Emergency Signal Bulletin. 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


Formerly: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
8717 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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» The Original Mackinaw Striped Safety Coat 
Reduces Accidents - Saves Lives -—— 


Several years ago, Midwestern developed the 
original striped safety coat. The highly 
visible stripes are moulded to and vulcanized 
as part of the material. Thousands of Mid- 
western Safety Coats are serving fire depart- 
ments throughout the world. Service records 
prove these garments not only offer high 
safety visibility, but have the qualities re- 
quired to withstand the rough usage required 
in your hazardous work of protecting life and 
property against fire. 


All Midwestern Safety Coats have the 
moulded-in yellow stripes which are a part of 
the garment and not painted or sewed on. 
The original Midwestern Safety Coat will 
give you trouble-free protection and depend- 
able service. 


PROTECTION - COMFORT - SERVICE 


Largely through superior quality, design, fabric For full information on our complete line, see your 
texture and advanced features, Midwestern is a leader Midwestern dealer. A letter to the factory will also 
in the field of firemen’s clothing. bring you material samples for your inspection 
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MIDWESTERN MFG. CO., Mackinaw, Illinois 


Manufacturers of the Famous MACKINAW Coats 
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RECORD THAT REFLECTS 


EPENDABLE 
PERFORMANCE 


Performance figures for 1950 and the past 
ten years reflect the remarkable depend- 
ability of ADT Central Station Electric 








Protection Services in minimizing fire and 


SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND 
WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Supervisory alarms, indicating 
temporary impairment 
of sprinkler systems . . . . « 171,529 


burglary losses in all types of properties. 
Year after year the record furnishes con- 
vincing proof of the exceptional value of 


continuous supervision, regular inspections Waterflow alarms, caused by 


fires or serious leaks . . . « « 3,421 
















and tests and proper maintenance of protec- 


. ; : Manual firealarms. . . . . - « 112 
tive signalling systems. aa iii cian dl 


properties protected . . . $9,011,189,000 


Ratio of losses to insurable 
values protected . . . . 3/100ths of 1% 


Fire loss immunity in 1950. . . . 9997/199% 






This specialized attention is highly essen- 


tial to constantly reliable operation. 


Write for booklet 
“Protecting Life and Property.” 


Jo 


WATCHMAN’S REPORTING AND 
MANUAL FIRE ALARM SERVICE 


Investigations of failures of 
watchmen to signal 






AVERAGE FIRE LOSS IMMUNITY ag 98 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 100 






























BURGLAR AND HOLDUP 
ALARM SERVICES 


Attacks on ADT Protection 
























1,951 








Central Station on schedule . . 201.951 Entrances effected. . . . . . « + 1,099 
; Captures as result of burglar, holdup 
Specter of signals 339.107.720 and other emergency alarms . 


Insurable values 
of properties protected . . $2,654,611,000* 


Ratio of losses to insurable 


Watchmen’s patrol efficiency 99 94/100ths % 
Alarms from Manual 


















Fire Alarm Boxes . . .... 1,261 values protected . . . . 1/100thof1% 
Insurable values of : tte § 99 

properties protected . . $15,222,951,000 Burglary loss immunity in 1950 . .99 /roo% 
Ratio of losses to insurable AVERAGE BURGLARY LOSS IMMU- 99 99 % 

values protected . . . . 2/100ths of 1% NITY DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 100 
Fire loss immunity in 1950. . . . 9998/:99% 


*Not including ADT-protected values in bank vaults, the U.S. 
Treasury, Federal Reserve Banks and branches, the U.S. 
Mints and the U.S. Bullion Depositories at Fort Knox, Ky., 

and West Point, N. Y. 











AVERAGE FIRE LOSS IMMUNITY 99 96 
DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS 100 Ho 


Controlled Companies of £ 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BARTON-AMERICAN | 
PICTURES INC. o 
0 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


IN STEEL OR WOOD 





Oo 
0 
Oo 
0 
Oo 





FIRE PUMPS 












TES 





Folding Banquet Tables 


SHIPPED DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 





Write for complete catalog 


J. P. Redington & Co. 


Dept. 97, Scranton 2, Pa. 


CARPENTER 
LIGHTS 


HIGH POWER 
PORTALITE 


The finest dry battery portable light 
made. Mile range. Powerful search- 
light beam for 8 to 10 continuous 
hours. Instantly ready for any fire. 
Diameter 6”. Size 14” high x 10” x 
6”. Only 9 Ibs 



















For 
Folder 


“*Master-Light-Makers for 35 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. 


168 MASTER-LICHT BLDC. 


BOSTON - 45 - 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 








A New Manually Operated 
Emergency Pumping Unit 


N -interesting emergency manual 

pump has been developed by E. 
Lawrence Ltd., Cottingham, E. Yorks, 
England, patent pending in the United 
States. As a self-sufficient unit it has 
several practical features which would 
be of value when public water systems 
or power system failures interfere with 
normal fire fighting precedures. 

As shown above, one man can move 
the unit which weighs 294 pounds when 
filled to its 36 U. S. gallon capacity. 
There is a galvanized iron tank for water 
and a pump which may be either the 
stirrup or semi-rotary type fitted into 
the tank with clips to facilitate removal. 
A feed pipe to a center hollow spindle 
supplies the hose reel. The 15 in. hose 
reel carries 100 feet of 4 in. hose primed 
for immediate action and with solid 
stream or spray nozzle attached. 

The towing bar is made of steel tubes 
and bolted to special lugs in the tank. 
A stand is also bolted to the assembly 
and arranged to swivel out of the way 
when the unit is being towed and fitted 
with a flat semi-circular foot for use on 
soft ground. 

An attachment on the side of the tank 
allows connection to a direct main 
supply while the pump is in operation. 

A unit such as this may be of ad- 
vantage in industrial fire protection be- 
cause of its convenient size which per- 
mits easy movement inside of industrial 
buildings. It presumably can be used 
with anti-freeze solutions if treated 
against corrosion. 


—_ 


melts ant 
CMU CMe 
Completely frost proof. 
WC Cee el ee 
ICMR MO CUE 
Crh ete 
sures PLUS 400 lbs. fog 
Pe ae 


Ears Tali ht 
pumps. Three operating 
characteristics. Deliv- 
eet ee ees 
for fog gun service 
Weer eel ee 
CSC Mr 
OP ah ae oe 
Td oe 


DMB Standard TT) 
Multistage Model PLUS 
MIRC ir mmr aL 
pressure stages, 850 
eet) em anes 
Pe a 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


IN CANADA: C. E. HICKEY & SONS 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
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ila tS 
COMPLETE LINE 
OF AIR FOAM 


a 


Fire departments are converting to air 
foam because it is the most effective 
extinguishing agent for putting out 
large flammable liquid fires. It is also 
effective on ordinary combustibles. Its 
use is desirable where water supply is 
limited, because it gives 10 gallons of 
foam for every gallon of water avail- 
able. It is simple and easy to use; 


PYRENE PORTABLE 


Playpipes are special hose nozzles that 
combine foam compound and air with 
water—automatically, and in the right 
amounts. They can be used wherever 
water under pressure flows at 20 gallons 
or more per minute. Available in five 
different sizes, producing from 200 to 
1,600 gallons per minute. Foam com- 
pound may be fed to stream either from 
handy hip pack or directly from ship- 
ping container, or from tank on truck. 


Everything from 


portable equipment 


to built-in systems 
for large 

storage tanks 

and other 


special hazards 


requires a minimum of manpower and 
very little space; goes into action fast. 
Whatever your air foam requirements, 
Pyrene* has the equipment you need. 
Write for free Pyrene Air Foam cata- 
log, a comprehensive, fully illustrated, 
24-page foam manual. It’s a_ basic 
reference work that belongs in your 
fire-fighting library. 


AIR FOAM PLAYPIPES 


PYRENE AIR FOAM SYSTEMS FOR MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


FOAM COMPOUND 
— 7 PROPORTIONER 


SS Oe PILI) 
WATER 
FROM 
BOOSTER TANK 


Can be installed by fire department’s 
own repair shop on any fire engine 
carrying a supply of water. Require 
only addition of small foam compound 
tank, proportioner, and simple piping. 
Foam is discharged through playpipe. 
Speedy and easy to operate. May also 
be used with wetting agent by adding 
a wetting agent tank and selector valve 
to permit choice between foam 
compound or either 1 or 2 percent 


wetting agent. 
*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Playpipes, suction side proportioners, forcing type foam makers, portable 
foam towers, motor fire apparatus systems, spreader tips, around-the- 
pump proportioners, auto induction systems, pressure line inductor systems, 
proportioning tank systems, in-line inductor systems. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Newark 8, New Jersey | 
Affiliated with C-0-Two Fire Equipment Co. 


587 Belmont Avenue 
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Activities and Training of \ olunite 


by Robert C. Byrus 
Fire Protection Engineer 
lowa State College, Ames 


From an address before the 23rd FDIC 
at Memphis, January, 1951 


'PYHE overwhelming majority of fire 

departments in Iowa are located in 
small communities and most of them are 
manned by volunteers. There are only 
22 paid, and more than 700 volunteer 
fire departments in the State. 

Consider the Atlantic, Iowa, Fire 
Department. This organization is com- 
posed of 33 men, 30 of whom are vol- 
unteers. They receive no pay for at- 
tending fires or drills, yet under the 
leadership of Chief Wright Hedges and 
Chief Mat Mathison that department 
placed second in Fire Prevention activ- 
ities in the United States and Canada 
during 1949. Not content with this 
achievement, the Atlantic Fire Depart- 
ment won top prize in fire prevention in 
the 27th annual contest during 1950. 

Some departments in these small com- 
munities have volunteer members who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
the fire service through their initiative 
and study. The following examples 
show how individual departments helped 
to solve problems that arose in their re- 
spective communities. 

Harcourt is a community with a popu- 
lation of 282. There is a serious problem 
of getting an adequate water supply for 
fire fighting to that town’s outlying 
farm areas. Members of the depart- 
ment invested in a few salvage covers 
and some short lengths of rope. By 
“hagging” this salvage cover and tying 
it to the sides of a stock truck an impro- 
vised water tank is available and this is 
used as a supply for booster tanks. 

Readlyn met this same problem of 
water supply by keeping a pile of empty 
stock tanks in the fire station. When a 
country fire call is received, merchants 
bring pick-up trucks to the station, fill 
these tanks with water, and establish a 
constant shuttle service to the fire 
ground and thus keep a continuous 
water supply available. 

Clarion uses another method. All 
drivers of tank trucks are notified by the 
telephone exchange when a country fire 
call is received. They report when and 
where their services are needed. The 
Amana colonies met the water problem 
by installing cisterns at regular intervals 
in their community. The firemen of 
Lacona hired caterpillar tractors and 
scooped out water reservoirs on 24 key 
farms surrounding their community. 





i 


lunteer Fire Departments in lowa 


Volunteer fire departments also fill 
other civic needs. A couple of years ago 
Manning, Iowa, held a ceremony in 
which they burned a $10,000 mortgage 
that the department had assumed on a 
large community building. This depart- 
ment also bought, land-scaped, and 
flood-lighted a community athletic field. 

The Emmetsburg fire department 
paid for a walk-in type refrigerator for 
the hospital in that community. The 
Sheldon fire department keeps a skating 
rink flooded for the youth in the com- 
munity during the winter time. During 
the fall of each year they conduct a rat 
eradication program that has been out- 
standingly successful. They also organ- 
ized a baseball league for the teen-agers 
in the community. Red Oak and Center- 
ville bought and equipped vehicles with 
completely self-contained emergency 
apparatus. The firemen at Epworth, 
Whiting, and Norwalk put in time eve- 
nings and Sundays constructing their 
own fire stations. 


E instructors have the job of plan- 
ning a training program to use the 

few hours available to us in an efficient 
manner. We can ill afford to waste the 
time of these men who volunteer their 
services. Firemen should be given the 
opportunity to attend schools that are 
close to their homes. It is not enough 
that a firemen training program consist 
entirely of an annual fire school at a 
remote location because many of the 
firemen cannot leave their businesses for 
a week to attend these sessions. 

Experience indicates that volunteer 
firemen will attend an evening fire 
school if it is held within an hour or two 
running time of their communities. We 
are bending every effort not only to 
carry on these organized training pro- 
grams but to increase the tempo by mak- 
ing more county schools available. 

Organized training from the state 
level in itself is not enough. If a fire 
school is held in any particular county 
during one month, there remain 11 
months in which the department will 
be on its own. To help meet this need 
there is being developed county fire- 
men’s associations that meet monthly 
for the purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and enjoying fellowship. By hav- 
ing every community in the county play 
host in their turn, all the firemen have 
an opportunity to become acquainted 
with equipment, apparatus, and pro- 
cedures as carried out by their neigh- 
bors. 
























NIP BRUSH FIRES IN THE BUD 


The FZZ will supply from draft, 60 U.S. Gallons per min. at 90 lbs. pump 
pressure; and 150 U.S. Gallons per min. at 30 Ibs. It can supply two 
capable fire streams through 114” lines. NOTE: Discharge Adapter can be 
supplied for use with 2)” fire hose. 


Write today for FZZ Folder and Bulletin an How to Use Foam with an FZZ 


HAL FIRE PUMP COMPANY 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





WITH A HALE 
FZZ PORTABLE 


Fire fighters are ‘‘run ragged’’ during the 
Spring months with brush and field fires 

. . and in hundreds of communities they 
have found a Hale FZZ Portable Pumping 
Unit mighty handy in putting such fires 
out quickly and easily. Picture shows a 
Hale Type FZZ Portable Pumping Unit 
fighting a brush fire from a moving truck. 
The unit can be carried on virtually any 
type of equipment, making it possible to 
fight fire while in motion, using a booster 
tank for source of water. 





Ask for Demonstration ! 











TRUMPET HOSE JACKETS 


@ For sealing leaks and ruptures in hose lines. 


@ For connecting two differently threaded 
couplings. 


Heavy duty spring lock construction and tough 


Interchangeable rubber li ive rubber liners provide an absolute seal 
ers that fit all jackets of this b ” 


style may be purchased sep» against water under pressure. Easy to use — 


orately. 


invaluable in emergencies. See your Wooster 
Brass representative or write direct. 


THE WOOSTER BRASS CO. 


WOOSTER OHIO 
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AIRNS 


THE “NEW YORKER” 
(Leather) 


For the very utmost in strength, durability 
and sofety, this is the helmet you should 
have. The largest departments in the coun- 
try, where the service is hardest, consider it 
their “standard.” 





THE “SENATOR” 


(Aluminum) 


Those preferring an extremely light and 
comfortable helmet, yet one strong enough 
to give good protection in hard service, will 
find satisfaction in this sturdy one-piece 
model. 


CAIRNS & BRO., INC. 


(ALLWOOD), CLIFTON, N. J. 








Outfitters to Firemen Since 1836 





“THE CLIFTON” 
(Plastic) 


Here's a “regulation” style in Cairns “Flint- 
flex" a tough, strong, heat-proof, insulat- 
ing material that stands a tremendous lot of 
abuse. It’s a light, comfortable, safe helmet 
at a moderate price. 





Write for Catalog 330 


HELMETS 


Don’t gamble your $1.60 hose against damage from mildew and rot. Fire hose is EXPEND- 
ABLE — EXPENSIVE — and in short supply, protect it with CIRCUL-AIR, the electrically 
operated HOSE DRYER which circulates pre-warmed fresh air through coiled wet hose at 
the rate of 5 to 6 air changes per minute. CIRCUL-AIR is designed to lengthen hose life; 


PATENTED 


Gcusier 


THE AIR CONDITIONING 
FIRE HOSE DRYER 
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improve the appearance and functional design 
of new fire houses; and to save floor space and 
hard work. NO OTHER METHOD is so fast — 


80 easy to use — so economical. 


THESE TOWNS AND .. . 1000 
OTHERS PROTECT THEIR 
HOSE WITH CIRCUL-AIR 


Augusta, Ga. @ Allentown @ Akron @ Boston 
Burlington @ Chicago @ Columbia, S. C. 
Columbus @ Erie @ Detroit @ Galveston 
Greensboro @ KansasCity @ Memphis 
Lake Charlies @ Louisville @ Milwaukee 
Newark % Oklahoma City © Omaha 
Providence @ Rochester @ Seattle @ Shreveport 
Santa Fe @ Toledo @ TwinFalis @ Trenton 
Winnipeg @ Wheeling @ Jacksonville 
Miami e New Britain e Buftalo 
Grand Rapids @ Houston @ Pensacela 
Youngstown @ Washington,D.C. @ Dayton 
New Haven @ Birmingham e Fitchburg 
Meriden @ St.Petersburg @ Philadelphia 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY 


ra Ys) Mae Tel TU rtel 
575 East Milwaukee Street 
DETROIT 2 


MICHIGAN 














New Zealand Fire Council 

Appoints Chief Fire Officer 
HIEF Thomas A. Varley of the Fire 
Service of Dorset County, England, 
has been appointed to head the Fire 
Service Council of New Zealand. Chief 
Varley has been a long-time member of 
NFPA and is past president of the 

British Institution of Fire Engineers. 

In his new position he will head the 
Fire Service Council that was created 
by the New Zealand Fire Services Act 
of 1949. This Act organized a state- 
wide fire department under the direction 
of a seven-member council. The council 
is authorized to set up a headquarter’s 
fire staff for the state, to provide for the 
inspection of brigades and establish- 
ment of training courses. It may re- 
quire any urban authority to improve 
the efficiency of its service and the 
authority must comply, unless it can 
establish to a magistrate, or by arbitra- 
tion, that the requisition is unreasonable. 

The organization was the result of 
nearly 40 years study of the problem of 
shifting from municipal to state-wide 
control although the Fire Service Act 
was immediately prompted by the fire in 
the Ballantyne Department Store at 
Christchurch, November 18, 1947, in 
which 41 persons lost their lives. 

Mr. Varley has been one of Britain’s 
leading fire chiefs. Before World War II 
he served in fire departments at Gates- 
head and Newcastle, then as Chief Of- 
ficer in St. Helens, and later at Black- 
pool. When the National Fire Service 
was organized in 1942 he became Chief 
Regional Fire Officer of Wales and later 
of the Northeastern region with head- 
quarters at Newcastle. He drew the 
post of Chief Officer of Dorset County 
in the post-war reorganization. 


Fire Schools in 1951 

Indiana: The Seventh Annual Arson 
Investigators’ Seminar will be held at 
Purdue University, April 23-27. 

Iowa: The 27th Annual Iowa Fire 
School will be held at Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, May 15-18. 

Kentucky: The 1951 Kentucky Fire 
School will be held in Lexington on 
June 5, 6, and 7. 

New Mexico: The 1951 Fire School and 
Convention will be held in Hobbs on 
May 14 to 17. 

South Dakota: The Pierre Fire De- 
partment will be hosts to the South 
Dakota 22nd Annual Fire School, 
June 18-22. 

West Virginia: The 2lst Annual Fire 
School will be held in Morgantown 
July 23-27. 

















Lewiston, Maine, Fire Depart- 
ment Rescue Operations 
HE top picture shows Private 
Marcel Thibault of the Lewiston 

Fire Department attempting rescue of 

a collie dog from the Androscoggin 

River. (See cover and page 7 of this 

issue.) Private Thibault got a wetting 

when the ice failed under his weight. 

But as can be seen, the dog had sense 

enough to swim towards his rescuer and, 

as the cover shows, the operation was a 

success. 

In the lower picture, Lieutenant 
Albert Moreau holds a pigeon which 
was rescued from a high tension wire. 
The bird had been hanging upside-down 
and attracted attention of people on the 
street. The Fire Department was 
called, made the rescue, and earned very 
favorable comments for its work. 


Chief Mullaney Promoted 


HIEF Fire Marshal Anthony J. 

Mullaney of the Chicago Fire De- 
partment last month was promoted to 
the new position of Deputy Fire Com- 
missioner of Chicago and will direct 
civil fire defense planning for the city. 
Chief Mullaney is a former member of 
the NFPA Board of Directors and an 
active member of the NFPA Commit- 
tee on Firemen’s Training. 





Oul--> 2h. 
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BETTER 
HEAT-SHIELD 
PROTECTION 





| 





“PLUS-FIFTY” 
DRY CHEMICAL 
_ 1S MORE DEPENDABLE 


fy rae een THIS TRADE MARK ASSURES TOO OF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
dll See Whlims a : s ‘a m a i * ead al 
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When Power Fails 


WHEAT 


FIREMANS 
SPOTLIGHT 


CAN NOW BE CHARGED FROM 
INDEPENDENT POWER SOURCE 


The Model 261 Wheat Fireman's Spotlight now has 
the same characteristics as the new Wheat Civilian 
Defense Light with double light output plus standard 


red Fireman's battery. It can be periodically recharged | 


from regular lighting circuit or WHEN POWER 


FAILS from Fire Apparatus or any storage battery. | 


FOR FURTHER DETAIL ON THIS DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULT YOUR DEALER or write today to 


KOEHLER MFG. COMPANY 


MARLBORO, MASS., U.S.A. 
Also order WHEAT CHARGE INDICATOR 


FIRE and POLICE 
UNIFORMS 


SHIRTS 
BADGES 
CAPS 
INSIGNIA 


Read what this 
pleased customer says: 


‘‘We have received all 
our uniforms and badges 
and believe me we are 
all pleased — fine fit and 
fine uniforms.”’ (John A. 
Johnson, Treas., Golden 
Valley Fire Dept., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) 


WRITE FOR 
FIRE CATALOG H-62 


or 


POLICE CATALOG H-63 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
Corner 32nd Street: Phone MU 6-0828 


192 Lexington, 
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Inspections by Fire-Fighting 
Personnel 


(Continued from page 15) 


NTER the various floors and see if 
contents would be extra hazardous 
in case of fire. Note if chemicals, acids or 
flammable materials are used, or whether 
the contents would hold or absorb 
water, adding to the weight on the floor. 
Make a note of the contents as well 
If in 
doubt as to its hazardous nature, you 
can look up data on it later. Notice the 
number of people employed on the floor 
and what provision is made for their 
escape in case of fire. Notice the types 
of fire doors, if any, and whether blocked, 
open or inoperable. (You will some- 
times find sliding doors off their tracks.) 
Also see if they are equipped with fusible 
links and weights. If any dangerous 
conditions are found, make a note and 
report them to the Fire Prevention 
Bureau. 

A knowledge of fire doors will be in- 
valuable later if you are trying to con- 
fine a fire. Note whether there are 
proper aisles or whether they are ob- 
structed. Observe distance between top 
of goods stored and sprinkler heads. 
Goods should not be stored closer than 
12 inches below sprinkler heads. There 
should be at least 12 inches between the 
top of goods stored and the ceiling. 
(These are bare minimum distances. In 
general there should be 18 inches clear 
space below sprinklers and 36 inches clear 
below ceilings or joists in unsprinklered 
buildings where hose streams must be 
Ed.) 

If floor is sprinklered, see if there are 
floor control and drain valves and note 
their location. Note the stock and see if 
it is piled on the floor or raised above it, 
and efficient salvage 
work can be done. Note if there are any 
floor openings from floor below, such as 
belt conveyors or package chutes, and 
if the ground floor has access panels to 
the basement for cellar pipes and if they 
are blocked by merchandise, ete. 

Locate basement or cellar stairway 
and outside openings, if any. Locate 
main sprinkler control and drain valves, 
gas and electric shutoffs, ammonia shut- 
offs and diffusion valves. Look for 
tunnels or entrances from one building 
to another. On leaving building, ob- 
serve the best way to enter it, especially 
at night. 

If a fire-fighter knows the contents of 
a building, whether extra hazardous or 
not, what effect water or fire will have 
on them, or whether or not contents 


as the manufacturing process. 


used. 


estimate how 


Pocket Size Manual 
for Inspectors 


NFPA Inspection Manual 
366 pp., $3.00 per copy 


($2.00 each for six or more copies 
ordered at the same time and sent to 
the same address.) 


National Fire Protection Association 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


will absorb the water and add to the 
weight of the floors, he can use this 
knowledge in case of fire in placing his 
lines to prevent the fire from reaching 
the contents. Moreover, there may be a 
great deal of valuable machinery or ap- 
paratus in the building which he could 
protect from excessive water damage. 
Also, by knowing the location of heavy 
machinery, safes, etc., or if the materials 
on the various floors will absorb water, 
he is then on guard for overloaded or 
weakened floors. 

Many a fire has gotten away from a 
company because of insufficient knowl- 
edge of all the vertical openings in a 
building, and the fire in the meantime 
passed through vertical openings to the 
upper floors or roof. The practice of 
building inspection by the fire-fighting 
personnel is of immense benefit to the 
Department and assists in getting fires 
speedily under control. 

When fire breaks out, a fire-fighter 
who is familiar through inspection with 
a building in his district, can more 
quickly secure an entrance by reason of 
his knowledge; can reach the stairs and 
elevators more readily, and can have 
connections to standpipes made more 
quickly, thereby saving time in getting 
into operation at the seat of the fire. 

Such a fire-fighter will know where the 
fire is most likely to be, where it is prob- 
ably traveling and location of exposures. 
In short, he will know at the start the 
possibilities of the fire without having to 
make a survey or “size-up” of the con- 
ditions present. 
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Why the “Jelly Bomb’-ts-S077 py * i 
ffective In_FankW are | a 
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ANSWER: Because upon explosion the burn- 
ing “jelly” clings to and destroys the tank. 


INDIAN 


And do you know that if used promptly INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
have “what it takes” to extinguish a blaze before it spreads? 
Their portability and general efficiency makes them first choice 


of veteran fire fighters. 
Only cle ter i di erie P a 
‘lie ‘big 2 olin eal oa For Civilian Defense there is no better means of fire protection 


chemicals. Tanks available than INDIAN FIRE PUMPS, An Air Raid Warden equipped with 


in golvanized steel, brass an INDIAN on his back can get about quickly and smash a 
or chrome plated. Adjust- 


chlo neasle throws powers fire before it spreads. Send for INDIAN FIRE PUMP catalog. 


408 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES: CANADIAN 


Hercules Equipment G Rubber _— Fred E. Barnett Company AGENTS: 
ann. a 600 Spring Street 
rannan Street lamath Falls, Oregon an 
San Francisco 7, California 7 . Fleck Bros. Limited 
Titan Chain Saws, Inc. 110 Alexander Street 
Roy G. Davis Company 2700 Fourth Avenue South Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
617 East Third Street Seattle, Washington : 
Los Angeles, California F C. E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
Fred E. Barnett Company L. N. Curtis & Sons Hamilton, Canada 
2005 S. E. 8th Ave. 426 West Third Street South 
Portiand, Oregon Salt Lake City, Utah 


AGENTS WANTED 


Army squ 
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New Model 350 Dry Chemical 
Engine 

MERICAN-LaFRANCE-Foam- 

ite Corp. announces their Alfco 

350, a new dry chemical engine for 

Class B and C fires. The wheeled port- 

able unit has a discharge range of from 

20 to 25 feet for dry chemical. Entire 

contents can be discharged in about one 

minute and 15 seconds under operating 
pressure of 200 psi. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


PLEASE MENTION FIREMEN WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


New in Fire Equipment? 


Municipal Fire Hose Catalog 


HE B. F. Goodrich Company, 

Akron, Ohio, has published a new 
six-page catalog section on its lines 
of municipal fire hose. Included are Fire 
King booster and Fire Extinguisher 
hose, Sentry Chemical Hose, Fire King 
double jacket, White King, Highflex, 
Jupiter and Planet fire hose, three types 
of suction hose, Koroseal swivel jackets 
and hose couplings. Copies are available 
on request to manufacturer. 


Onan Issues “Standby” Folder 


SMALL but interesting folder en- 

titled “When Power’s Off .. . 
You’re Safe!” issued by D. W. Onan & 
Sons, Inc., tells how any business, fac- 
tory, institution, farm or home can be 
protected against property damage and 
danger to human life which are the fre- 
quent results of electric power short- 
ages. Write for Standby Folder A-277 
to D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., 3622 
Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minne- 
sota. 
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FIREMEN for March 1951 


HOWE Fire Truck Equipment Meeting Every Service Since 1872 
Centrifugal, Rotary, and Piston Pumps supplied 
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HOWE FIRE APPARATUS COMPANY, 1406 West 22nd Street, Anderson, Indiana 









Porto Pump Has New 
Conservation Model 


ORTO PUMP, Incorporated, De- 

troit, Michigan, has announced a 
new, improved conservation model, 
rubber gear pump that quickly develops 
required pressures up to 200 pounds and 
delivers 50 gpm at free flow. The pump 
is easy to carry and simple to operate. 
It has pre-lubricated bearings, mechan- 
ical seals, adjustable automatic by-pass 
valve, and a 4-cycle engine. Write to 
manufacturer for further information. 


Demand Oxygen Unit 
Introduced by M.S.A. 


INE SAFETY APPLIANCES 

COMPANY announces a new de- 
mand-type oxygen unit for emergency 
treatment of smoke inhalation, heart 
failure, asthma, pneumonia and carbon 
monoxide inhalation. Quickly put in op- 
eration by opening the cylinder valve 
and placing the facepiece on the patient, 
this instrument automatically admin- 
isters oxygen as the patient’s breathing 
requires. A further use is to supply 
oxygen in conjunction with artificial 
respiration in cases of asphyxia. Write 
for a copy of Bulletin CW-5 to Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Braddock, 
Thomas & Meade Sts., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
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{f (le2 Fast- _ agg Fluid 


FOAM 


For Fighting Flammable Liquid Fires 


Here is an outstanding new FOAM Liquid to go with 
Rockwood’s advanced type of FogFOAM and FOAM 
Nozzles for fighting fires in gasoline and other similar 
flammable liquids. 

This new FOAM is now freely available for use with 
hose line nozzles and permanently piped FogFOAM and 
FOAM installations. It will give you many advantages 
over ordinary FOAM Liquid or powder foams. 


Rockwood Regular FOAM — the 
type previously supplied — is still 
available for use with Rockwood 
devices. 


e MORE FLUID e FLOWS FREELY AT 
e FASTER SPREADING SUBZERO TEMPERATURES 


22 ADVANTAGES PROVIDED BY 
ROCKWOOD NEW FAST-FLOW FOAM 


Faster Extinguishment of Gasoline Fires. 
Greater Resistance to Heat. 


Fiows Freely at Subzero Temperatures. 
(-20°F) 


Stands up under Tropical Climates. 


Double Strength —«a Gallon Goes Twice as 
Far. 


Easier for Firemen and Shippers to Handle. 
Half the Weight for comparable results. 
Cuts Shipping Costs in half. 

Requires only half the space for storage and 
shipping. 

Covers Burning Surfaces Faster. 

Seals Off Combustible Vapors Completely. 


Foam Bianket Reseals if Broken by Trucks, 
Hose, Foot Tracks, etc. 


Flows Freely Around Obstructions. 

Clings to smooth vertical or curved surfaces. 
Quicker to Put into Action. 

Easier to Mix with Water. 

More Efficient on Fire Trucks. 

Easily Cleaned Up After Fires. 


Can be Used with Latest Types of FogFOAM 
and FOAM Nozzles in Hose Lines or Fixed 
Piping Systems where proper Proportioning 
is provided. 

Can be used with Standard Liquid Foam 
Systems for Storage Tanks. 


Costs Less than Old Type Liquid or Chemi- 
cal Powder Foam. 


Maintenance Costs are Lower than old style 
Chemical Powder Foam. 


Portable Fire Protection Division 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 


88 HARLOW STREET WORCESTER 5. MASSACHUSETTS 








